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PROLEGOMENA TO PEACE AIMS 


By BarBparA WARD 


I 

O have “peace aims” at all implies a certain 

conception of post-war society and one of the 

hopeful signs of our contemporary crisis is the 

measure of agreement that exists on the future 

organization of Europe. The first task of the Allies’ 
“ new order ” is to solve the fundamental problem of modern 
industrial society—that of securing sufficient centralization 
and planning to achieve economic stability and security while 
avoiding a control of individual existence so rigid that it 
destroys freedom, stultifies initiative and produces a cumbrous 
and oppressive system of bureaucracy. Under one aspect, 
the war is being fought upon this very issue. The Nazi 
world order has made its decision—freedom, personal and 
national, is subordinated to the purposes of Leviathan. 
Whatever else the Allied nations are fighting for, they are not 
engaged in war simply to produce their own version of the 
German system—even though it would doubtless be a more 
tolerable thing. 

We are not concerned here primarily with internal 
reconstruction but Pitt’s maxim—“ England by her exertions 
—Europe by her example ”—still holds good. Many of the 
problems which have to be solved on a European or a world 
scale are only extensions in space and complexity of problems 
already existing in the internal polity of a nation. It is 
difficult to see how Britain can effectively solve the problem 
of planning and freedom in Europe if no attempt has been 
made to solve the same problem at home. Freedom is not 
the difficulty. Government in Great Britain, in the Dominions, 
in the political systems of many of Britain’s Allies and in the 
United States is directed towards the individual citizen and 
the ancient oriental heresy of the God-state has been held at 
bay. The rights of man expressed in a law which is held to 
transcend locality and century and guaranteed by a judicial 
system independent of government—possibly the greatest 
achievement of Western civilization—have vanished from 
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Eurasia, from Calais to Vladivostock. It is something to 
engage in war to restore those rights. But the other element 
of the problem—security and stability ? 

We have to remember that one of the most persistent 
and by no means the least persuasive lines of Nazi propaganda 
to the peoples of Europe is the promise of stability in a unified 
economy and the denunciation of Britain as—politically and 
economically—an element of disruption. Anglo-Saxon 
imperialism, international finance capital, the trade cycle, hot 
money and the rest figure as prominently in programmes 
from Zeesen as from Moscow. Although the whole Nazi 
system is based on the tremendous folly of rearmament, so 
long as the German Army can expand the area of plunder, a 
hope of employment and stability (though at a very low level) 
is given to the masses of Europe. It is not enough to offer 
them freedom in exchange. They may not be prepared to 
take the risk. The only effective propaganda and ultimately 
the only effective post-war settlement must offer not only the 
rights of man in the traditional sense but an extended version 
which covers at the very least the right to eat and the right to 
work. Only then can we turn to Europe and say “ The 
Dictators offered you bread and security and work. We offer 
you all this—and freedom too.” 

The lessons of the war in Britain may produce a new 
conception of social security—an economic minimum, for 
example, guaranteed as of right to each citizen and designed 
among other things to rehabititate the family. The lessons 
of wartime industry may restore a right criterion to the nation’s 
economic life—production for use or, to use a more traditional 
phrase, production for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. (It is surely sounder to concentrate on the end of 
the system and subordinate the means to it. There is no 
especial virtue in nationalization or in private enterprise. 
There is room in a sound economy for both since the question 
is which system, in any given industry, produces the best 
social and economic result). We might feel happier over 
these prospects of evolution if, to give only one example, the 
controls of raw materials in this war—in contradistinction to 
the last—had not been vested in businessmen vitally interested 
in those raw materials. One of the most obvious ways in 
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which the notion of production for use could come to be 
generally accepted would be by the maintenance of the 
wartime principle of control (though for a totally opposite 
urpose, expansion not restriction) in time of peace. Yet 
if the controllers, for all their public spirit, are men deeply 
imbued with belief in restrictive monopoly (on the whole the 
average business man’s creed in the twenties and thirties) 
then control will mean not the direction of the nation’s 
resources to the most profitable use but government backing 
for a new industrial feudalism. 


II 

These problems of internal economic policy have obvious 
bearing in the post-war order. It is possible to think of 
international control of Europe’s public utilities, raw materials 
and key industries. But is control, say, of the chemical 
industry, to be vested without modification in I.C.I. or 
I. G. Farben? The trend of policy to-day suggests that this 
is the most likely outcome. The restoration of free trade 
unionism would not necessarily counteract this tendency 
towards monopoly on a European scale. The workers in a 
particular industry can stand to gain from monopoly by 
getting “a larger share of a smaller cake.” Control to secure 
the expansion of European output and a steady raising of 
Europe’s standard of living can only come from forces 
outside the existing economic system, unless there are 
industrial leaders still in obscurity with considerably more 
enlightenment than we can reasonably expect from our past 
experience. 

This conclusion is a reminder of a fundamental fact which 
is in danger of anes forgotten. Post-war reconstruction in 
Europe is a political task. It is true that at the Treaty of 
Versailles, economics were left to look after themselves and 
the treaty makers concentrated on the political framework. 
From this premise is deduced the belief that if, in the next 
peace, the victors concentrate on economics, then the political 
order will shuffle itself into position. This is a misreading 
both of Versailles and of the aftermath of Versailles. The 
failure of Versailles was not only that it did not solve the 
economic problem of Europe but that it failed to solve the 
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political problem as well. The political problem in crudest 
terms is a problem of power. If a genuine society is to be 
built up, there must be a centre of sovereignty (even if it is 
only implicit), So long as France was strong enough to 
exercise sovereignty through the League of Nations—with 
some uncertain backing from Britain—there was a European 
order which, in a primitive but recognisable manner, worked. 
The eclipse of France meant the eclipse of the order based 
on France and its replacement by an infinitely worse order 
based on Germany. And this change was political. To give 
only one example, so long as the French system persisted, the 
Balkan countries traded not only with Germany but with 
the rest of Europe, the British Empire and the United States. 
It was only when Germany’s political strength became over- 
whelming that the Balkan states fell “inevitably ” into the 
German Lebensraum. 
After this war, this question of political sovereignty or 
power will be the key to all the rest. The centres of political 

wer to-day are virtually co-extensive with the centres of 
industrial power. Modern war is fought in the factories. 
Where man-power and machine-power are insufficient—as 
in France and Italy—states which are historically and 
culturally Great Powers, cease to be so for the purposes of 
the political ordering of Europe. In Europe to-day and 
to-morrow there are only two centres of political power, 
Germany and Britain, and, as we have learnt during these 
first two years of war, although Britain’s industrial power 
together with that of her Empire can stave off defeat, it is 
uncertain whether, without American industrial aid, a 
Euro victory can be attained. 

a Weems are ready to provide a unified system for 
Europe. It is a unity of oppression and exploitation, but it 
is not only slavish self interest that leads a Laval to say that 
Hitler, in integrating Europe, is “ imbued with the march of 
history ” (whatever that may mean). Changes in industrial 
technique are making for a degree of centralization, and the 
consequences of these changes expressed in total war are 
leading peoples to prefer stability at a low level to the chance 
of raising their standards at a risk. We reach, then, the first 
problem of peace aims even before the first indeterminate 
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formulation of what those peace aims will be. Are the 
victors, representing an Anglo-American combination of 
military and industrial power, prepared to accept political 
responsibility for the settlement they create? Long before 
the settlement itself is worked out, there must be some 
readiness among the English-speaking peoples to accept the 
political responsibility victory implies, and it must be squarely 
admitted that it is by no means certain that they will do so. 

America’s traditional distaste for the quarrels of an aged 
and effete Europe is as old as the United States, and the 
Monroe Doctrine undoubtedly expresses the extent of 
commitment which is generally popular in the United States. 
Hitler has modified the implications of this policy. It is 
improbable that he has altered the policy itself. A great 
majority of the American people look on the war purely 
from the point of view of American defence, and if they 
were utterly convinced that the Americas could be defended 
without the assistance of the British Empire, then it is almost 
certain that no amount of sympathy for democratic causes 
or for humanity in general would have brought the United 
States to the brink of intervention. A thousand good reasons 
could have been found for regarding the struggle as a 
“ phoney war.” 

Hitler’s methods of war have, however, convinced an 
increasing number of Americans that continental defence is 
not enough. They must be sure of the oceans as well and, 
as it happens, the outposts of oceanic defence nearly all 
lie within the British Empire. The British Isles, Gibraltar, 
West and South Africa on the Atlantic front, New Zealand, 
Sydney, Singapore on the Pacific form two ificent arcs 
of defensive outposts. And, until hasty ship building has 
made good the deficiencies of the United States naval defence, 
the British navy is the only guarantee that the Axis will not 
secure control in one or other of America’s oceans. 

So far there is an obvious coincidence of American and 
British interests. ‘The United States is interested in the 
preservation of the British Empire as a pre-condition of its 
own security; but how much does it understand by 
“preservation” ? It is obvious to Londoners as German 
bombers drone overhead that Britain’s frontiers are not the 
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Channel, possibly not even the Rhine. Can this be explained 
to the Americans? It has taken the jolt of Hitlerism to 
convince them that if the British Empire did not exist, it 
would be necessary to invent it. It is not certain that the jolt 
has been sufficient to overcome the old prejudice against 
European entanglements, even though a European settlement 
is a condition of the effective survival of the British Isles. 

It would be easier to feel confidence in a further evolution 
of American opinion if the British people themselves were 
more fully aware of the implications of victory. The 
isolationism which would leave Europe to its own devices 
is still with us, and is there not a touch of inverted isolationism 
in the various panacea solutions of world order? Clearly if 
it were possible to set up a self-functioning League or 
Confederation or Grand Alliance, it would entail far less 
mental and physical effort for Britain. But the lesson of the 
years between the wars is surely that there is no self- 
functioning solution. A solution depends upon the resolution 
which is put behind it. The first years, nay, the first decades 
of peace must be as arduous, even if less uncomfortable, than 
the years of wat. Anything approaching a hunger for 
“ normalcy” on the morrow of victory will frustrate the 
hopes for which the war was fought. It will be hard enough 
to persuade the Americans to participate in a European 

ement. It will be impossible if the British themselves are 
unconvinced. 

Iil 

There can then be no intelligent discussion of peace aims 
which does not take as a pre-condition the determination of 
the British people to play an active and creative role in the 
post-war period and to persuade the Americans by evety 
means in their power that it is no use including the British 
Isles in an American defence system unless the United States 
will also include Europe as a protective g/acis. 

Equally there can be no discussion if it is based on 
anything short of total victory. At the moment, appeasement 
is dead—even though Hitler himself were to drop from a 
Messerschmitt ; but the struggle is not over and another 
winter of bombing and defensive war may be ahead. If the 
prospects of a successful re-invasion of Europe still seem 
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infinitely remote and the offer of a compromise peace is 
repeated, may there not be an impatient reaction in this 
country unless the full implications of a compromise are 
steadily considered beforehand? It is clear that Hitler has 
this possibility of a weakening British desire for total victory 
constantly in his mind. There is hardly a speech of his into 
which the likelihood of a offer cannot be read, the 
substance of which would be, naturally, a division of 
“ spoils ” on the present basis, the English-speaking peoples 
keeping the seas, Hitler the continents. 

Even if Hitler cannot play the card of stalemate, he may 
still hope to use the trump of Bolshevism. It can be put 
to this country that unless the Nazi framework is preserved, 
then Germany will fall into “ Communist anarchy.” Such an 
argument, besides implying a fanciful and unconvincing 
distinction between the evils of Nazism and Communism, 
is based on a number of false premises. For example, a 
revolution cannot be prepared from within unless there exists 
some underground organization and every observer is 
convinced that no such organization exists in the Gesta 
controlled Reich. Again, it assumes that a people which 
endured a Nazi revolution will be in the mood for a revolution 
of virtually the same type with slightly different slogans. 
The people of Germany will be primarily in an apathy of war 
weariness ; even if there were a faint movement of Com- 
munist sympathy, the Nazis themselves would be the first to 
take advantage of it. From within, then, there is little to fear 
save the inevitable social and economic collapse that follows 
total war. And from without? The picture of a neutral 
Russia biding its time to strike at a war-shattered West no 
doubt haunts a few minds. But an Allied army which is not 
only fiercely exercised in modern war but is powerful enough 
to beat the Nazi war-machine has little to fear from the 
Russian forces. The picture of Britain and Germany at 
death-grips also assumes what is by no means certain—that 
there will be no element of psychological collapse in the 
German defeat. 

On whatever grounds—endless war, fear of Bolshevism— 
Hitler makes the next offer of peace, it must be rejected. 
Compromise is defeat. It can mean nothing but an uneasy 
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truce during the course of which the Nazis would further 
consolidate their hold on the economic resources and milita 
potential of a then-hopeless Europe and the English-speaking 

oples would sink into an apathetic decadence from which 
it would be impossible to stir them again. If the shot that 
sank the Hood not rung the passing bell of isolationism, 
then the English are past teaching. 


IV 

Let us assume then that the Allied victory is a total victory 
and that Britain and the United States are prepared to accept 
a measure, possibly a large measure, of political responsibility 
for the settlement. Under such conditions—they are, of 
course, the most favourable conditions that can be assumed— 
what should be the shape of the future peace ?_ The shape is 
not difficult to define. It is one in which the necessary degree 
of tyrees. for economic security and progress is combined 
with the preservation of Europe’s diverse political and social 
traditions. It is the filling in of this general framework which 
offers formidable difficulties, of which the greatest is the 
sovereign national state. So long as the conception of 
> not effectively modified, economic policies and 
economic boundaries will inevitably follow national frontiers. 
Are the peoples of Europe prepared for the necessary 
modification of sovereignty ? The nation-state is undoubtedly 
the basic mene form of Western European society, and it 
is a valuable and fruitful form, for it has given that society 
diversity and richness. Can it now achieve the highest of 
all forms, that of diversity in unity ? 

Among the fundamental attributes of sovereignty have 
been military power and economic policy ; indeed, a national 
army and a national tariff have seemed in recent decades to be 
the condition of independent statehood. In the “‘ new order ” 
it is in just these two spheres that the most revolutionary 
changes have come about. The subordination of the resources 
of Europe to the German war economy has done away 
entirely with national economic policies. Whether the nations 
like it or not, they are now living in a unified economic 
system, and one of the elements of strength in this new 
economy is the extent to which the Germans are able to cut 
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across political frontiers in their creation of economic regions 
—to give only two examples, the Belgium—Luxemburg— 
Lorraine—Ruhr industrial unit and the Polish, German and 
Czech Silesian unit. The purpose of the “ new order,” the 
mobilisation and exploitation of Europe to turn the wheels 
of Hitler’s war chariot is detestable. Many of its means— 
zoning, currency control, planning boards—may have lessons 
for the Allies. 

Along with economic independence has gone the hope 
of military independence. One of the most obvious lessons 
of this war is that small countries, even if they are heavily 
industrialized, and even large countries if they are under- 
industrialized, cannot defend themselves. Given modern 
armaments and the industrial potential they demand, there is 
no choice now between collective defence and domination. 
In the Allied armies, each with its separate entity yet operating 
under British command, we have a shadow of things to come. 

Thus there are changes already at work in Europe which 
—if they are intelligently considered—can modify men’s 
conceptions of the sovereign nation state. Yet once again it 
is clear that any search for “normalcy,” any parrot-like 
raising of old hates and old territorial grievances will stultify 
the Allies’ approach to the problem. Hence the absolute 
necessity of bringing the Allied statesmen in this country 
into full contact with official British thought so that there 
will be no confusion of claims between the victors. As the 
nations which have fought with Britain already include a 
majority of the states if not of the populations of Europe, 
pas. as their restoration depends absolutely upon Britain’s 
determination to restore them, it should be possible to lay 
down in advance conditions of restoration which will hold 
good almost throughout the Continent. 

Such a procedure does not apply to the defeated, and by 
far the greatest problem is to fit a defeated Germany into 
any agreed framework. Germany is, in fact, the problem 
of Europe—a nation at once the most powerful and the most 
lawless, the richest and the most predatory, the most skilled 
and the most irresponsible, the largest and the most racially 
conscious. What hope is there of reconciliation if defeat 
alone—whether the settlement be just or not—is enough to 
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embitter the people with lasting resentment? How can a 
European control of raw materials be made to function when 
most of the vital raw materials lie within Germany ? How 
can the political and military rights of a nation state, eighty 
million strong, be modified to the benefit of its smaller 
neighbours ? Is there any answer to such questions? Or 
do we admit that either we must exterminate the Germans— 
which we shall never do—or abandon the problem as 
insoluble ? 


V 

Now taking the two original assumptions, of total victory 
and of a full Anglo-American participation in the settlement, 
there are two phases to the problem of Germany and of 
Europe. The preliminary phase during which the framework 
of the settlement will be built may last decades. It is very 
important that there should be no spectacular marking of 
the transition from war to peace, such as is given by a Peace 
Conference. It is both meaningless and pernicious : meaning- 
less because no full settlement can be drafted by a few men 
in a few months, pernicious because it creates a status quo 
instead of outlining conditions under which the European 
community can work and evolve, because it plays on the 
feeling of “ normalcy ” and encourages a relaxation of effort, 
finally because it creates a centre of division and resentment 
in easily exploitable form and may enable the defeated once 
again to shift the blame for all the evil results of war from 
the war on to the peace—leaving the idea that war is still 
— Peace Conferences concluded in a set period 
long to the days before total war. Just as formal declara- 
tions of war have gone, so should official declarations of peace. 
Europe was at war long before September 3rd, 1939. Europe 
may well be at war long after an official armistice. Peace is 
created by the gradual re-emergence of a community of men 
and of nations who will live and work together. It does not 
spring, formed, from the exhausted brains of two, four, six, 
eight (or however many) statesmen seated in a stuffy Ministry 

in some feverishly excited conference town. 
In this first phase, the chief characteristic of Europe will 
be intense political and economic dislocation. The continent 
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will be short of food and vital raw materials, its industrial 
system will be to a very great extent perverted from its purpose 
of production for consumption, there will be vast bodies of 
unemployed. At the same time, wherever the Nazis are 
withdrawing, there may well be guerrilla warfare and local 
anarchy. In this period, the Allies will have to undertake 
two tasks which directly affect the main modifications 
necessary in the concept of sovereignity. They will have to 
occupy Europe with a force sufficient to keep order—a far 
less onerous task than in the days before the tank and the 
bomber. At the same time, they will have to feed and restock 
Europe out of the reserves which during the war they will 
have been accumulating outside Europe. 

The key institutions of Europe for some time after the 
war would thus be a Military Mission and Economic Mission 
deriving their powers from the political authority of the 
victors. To these Missions or Commissions would fall the 
task of associating an ever widening circle of people in 
Europe with their work and from the start they would, on the 
analogy of the Allied armies to-day, be entirely representative. 
The ultimate political sanction would, of course, lie with the 
English-speaking world. 

Must we assume that the operations of these Commissions 
in Germany would breed lasting resentment? Quite the 
contrary. While we do well to discount a moral collapse in 
Germany as a factor in victory, there can be no doubt that 
once victory is achieved, there will be a psychological reaction 
in the Reich unparalleled in history. ese are people who 
have lived on hysteria for eight years and are ending this 
period in battle, murder and sudden death. These are people 
from whom every institution, organization, association or 
even club has been taken and are therefore without political 
growing points. Moreover these are people who are tem- 
peramentally given to an extraordinary duality, like a counter 
that falls to the ground, one side red, one black. When 
black is uppermost, there is no hint or trace of the red and 
vice versa. So under the Nazis there is no hint of the attitude 
of opposition to discipline, centralization and Géeichschaltung, 
which is also German. Defeat will reverse the counter, 
provided the Allies make no fatuous attempt to bolster up 
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the Nazi regime and the process of disintegration is allowed 
to run its course. 

Moreover the protection a military commission can give 
to the Germans against enraged Poles and Czechs will not be 
slight and its work will clearly be very closely bound up with 
the distribution of food and the creation of work. The 
experience of the Rhineland proves conclusively that the 
army of occupation in Germany should be British only and 
is a happy augury of how quietly and decently the work can 

done. 

VI 

A state which really merits the name of peace will have 
been restored only when the Commissions have either become 
permanent bodies or have transferred their functions to other 
organizations. The Economic Commission might develop 
with widened representation into a Euro planning 
board, while subsidiary commissions controlled key industries 
and public utilities. If such vital services as Europe’s 
electricity supply were under international control—for 
example, a European grid system—a large amount of 
decentralization on a regional basis would be possible without 
any danger to the political order. Similarly, the Military 
Commission could be transformed into the General Staff of a 
European defence force, policing key strategic points and 
composed of different national army corps on the analogy of 
the county regiments. 

These are possibilities ; but their securing will still depend 
upon the political initiative of Britain and the United States. 

is international structure will be maintained only if there is 
effective power behind it and in the economic sphere British 
and American capital and in the military sphere British and 
American armaments (there should, obviously, be complete 
standardization of military equipment) would underpin the 
claims of the non-German peoples to a controlling voice in 
the political and economic decisions of a continent in which 
they are a majority. The question of how this new political 
relationship should be expressed is not vitally important. 
The affairs of Europe like those of Britain and America must 

“ mixed up together.” This is not a question of con- 
stitution building but of common interests, common action 
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and the growth of common sentiment. The Statute of 
Westminster is almost certainly a happier model than the 
American Constitution with its elaborate checks and balances, 
its distortion of the role of the minority, and its premium on 
friction and inaction. 

There still remains the long term problem of Germany. 
Much will depend upon the stability achieved during the 
intermediate period of occupation (an occupation whose 
“shame ” will be mitigated by aang shared with the rest of 
Europe). We have no reason to believe that if a German is 
given an alternative to despair and servitude that he will not 
take it. The Nazi Party was at its weakest between 1924 and 
1929 when the Weimar Republic enjoyed a measure of 
prosperity. After the coming of the world depression, the 
frustration of the young intelligentsia coupled with mass 
unemployment were decisive factors in the revolutionary 
situation. Whatever may be said of Germany, Germans 
have rights and it should be the aim of the Economic Com- 
mission to ensure that German prosperity returned at the 
same pace as that of Europe. e interest to Germany of 
securing an expanding European market and in particular 
of pons for the industrial development of South-Eastern 
Europe could surely be made obvious enough to secure the 
co-operation of German producers and attractive enough to 
replace the dynamism of the Lebensraum. 

Politically, however, the difficulty still remains of a 
potentially divided Europe with Germany, for all her 
prosperity, choosing to regard British and American co-opera- 
tion as an invasion of her vital spheres of interest. It would 
be folly after five wars to disregard the possibility. If 
Germany does not “ go straight,” what then? Obviously, 
a more highly organized Europe would offer greater deterrents 
to violent action. Provided the Anglo-American basis of 
co-operation had remained sound, international control of 
the basic raw materials and public utilities of Europe would 
not make war easy. At the same time, a more co-ordinated 
defence system would avoid follies such as the attempt at 
co-operation without staff talks between Norway, Holland 
and Belgium and the Allied armies made in the spring of 
1940. 
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If, however, in a system in which Germany occupies all 
the land peopled by Germans willing to live in Germany, 
and in which the fullest economic development is assured 
to the German people, the Germans still denounce their 
neighbours because of “ encirclement,” meaning by it that 
Germany cannot annex other men’s land and exploit the 
resources of Europe for its own benefit instead of for that 
of all, then police action alone is possible. The only dispute 
is whether Britain has the strength and determination to 
extend her political guarantee (on which the defence system 
must turn) to the lands east of Germany. 

If any conclusion more than another emerges from these 
notes, it is the primacy of the political or power problem. 
There will be no unity and order in Europe without an 
effective centre of power and unless the order is to be the 
“new order,” then that centre can only be Britain and the 
United States, with their prestige, their influence, their 
material resources, their industrial systems, their war 
factories, their oceanic. communications with the whole 
world. But are they prepared to play such a part? The 
Germans at least desire to conquer the world. Have the 
British any particular desire to spend themselves in giving 
it peace ? One day the war will change from a grim struggle 
for existence to the greatest challenge and the greatest 
adventure that has ever fallen to a people’s lot, yet for the 
time being leaders and people alike seem readier with their 
fortitude for the death-struggle than with their courage for 
the new day. 

Behind all the complexities of economics and defence, 
there lies a perfectly simple issue, an issue of the will. If 
the English-speaking peoples at the end of the struggle are 
prepared to take no broader view of their own security than 
that of a more or less explicit isolationism, then the war 
will have been fought in vain. If, on the contrary, they 
match the Nazis’ will to world power with a will no less 
vital for world order, then the peoples of the world, and 
Europe among them, may yet know “a new birth of 
freedom.” ‘The issue of the war is no less than this. 
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THE MINISTRIES OF FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE 


By P. Lamartine YATES 


et wr res descent the Ministry of Food is the 
ild of the Food Defence Plans Department of the 

Board of Trade, a Department set up at the end of 

1936 to prepare for the eventuality of war, to 

develop a food storage policy, to prepare a shadow 
distribution scheme and to outline plans for rationing. Had 
the parent carried out these tasks with courageous deter- 
mination Britain might have entered the war with a well- 
stocked larder and well-organised food control. Looking 
back, it is clear that a large accumulation of food stocks before 
the war would have enormously strengthened our security 
and would have freed shipping for other urgent duties. But 
the chance was missed. It is true that the Food Defence Plans 
Department, supported by professional economists and other 
contributors to the correspondence columns of the Times, 
played some part in persuading the Government to buy 
certain quantities of wheat, sugar, whale oil and corned beef, 
but it seemed unable to prevent this being partly offset by 
private traders running down their own stocks. Undoubtedly 
the Treasury put a brake on food purchase proposals, but 
precisely here the Food Defence Plans Department showed 
its weakness. It had no Minister, no one of sufficient status 
and influence to fight the Treasury and to insist that large 
food stores were essential to national defence. 

In the field of distribution the Department had a better 
record. It worked out, in conjunction with the trades, a 
shadow scheme based on decentralisation, so that if, for 
instance, London were blitzed, the supplies of other areas 
should not be jeopardised. No one can blame the Department 
for not foreseeing that blitz would be delayed for a year, and 
that when it came the west coast ports would be bombed even 
more severely than the east. Considered in retrospect, it 
might have been wise policy to augment port-handling 
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facilities by, for example, installing more large cranes at 
certain Welsh ports ; but in those days when so much port 
equipment stood idle it would have been difficult to press 
such demands. Even the ill-conceived plan for removin 

Billingsgate to Oxford would have been less harshly judged 
if the war had opened with devastating raids on London. 

In its preparations for rationing the Department knew 
from 1916 experience that any effective scheme must be based 
on some form of National Register, yet it apparently never 
urged, it certainly never persuaded, the Government to 
compile a Register before war broke out. Except in this 
instance most of the shortcomings of Food Defence Plans 
Department can be ascribed to lack of status and lack of 
executive power. Nobody championed its cause, no one 
aa for its requirements; consequently it made only 

-hearted preparations for an only _half-believed-in 
eventuality. 

All these impotencies disappeared overnight, of course, 
when the Department was transformed into the Ministry of 
Food. But before taking that story up to the present day it is 
necessary to discuss the wartime activities of the Ministry of 
Agriculture on which our food supply so increasingly depends. 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s war objective is to secure 
a maximum output of food and feeding stuffs from the soil 
of this country, a task which can be accomplished in three 
principal ways: by ploughing up grass, by increased use 
and more scientific application of fertilisers and by land 
improvement schemes of various kinds, including drainage, 
reclamation, and so forth. The foundations of this policy 
had in part been laid before the war. A ploughing-up 
subsidy had been available though it did not significantly 
affect the extent of the arable area. Under the Land Fertility 
Scheme subsidies could be obtained for lime and basic slag, 
the two fertilisers most needed for improving second-class 
pasture and for grassland newly ploughed. Land drainage, 
too, was being encouraged under a revised schedule of grants. 
But no body of experts had ever been commissioned to sit 
down and decide in what manner these three methods ought 
to be combined ; there was no co-ordinated policy ready in 


September, 1939. 
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Since the autumn cultivations were just about to 
commence, the Ministry quickly launched its two million acres 
ploughing-up programme and hoped for the best, though 
actually the mere turning of grass into arable probably 
contributes less to increasing output than either of the other 
two methods. One might have hoped that the Ministry 
would ask the Agricultural Research Council or some other 
competent body to outline a programme for the 1940-41 
campaign, it might have consulted its own Economics 
Division ; but nothing was done, so the merits of the various 
alternatives still remain largely unelucidated. Some still 
quote Sir Thomas Middleton’s twenty-year-old figures 
suggesting that arable land produces four times as much 
“starch equivalent ” per acre as meadow grass ; others have 
asserted than in 1940, in spite of the ploughing of two million 
additional acres, food production increased by less than 
I per cent. 

Whatever the truth about ploughing up, there can be 
little excuse for the delay in fertiliser and drainage policy. 
Obviously, for a limited supply of fertilisers to have its 
maximum effect it must be consciously allocated to the 
counties and the crops which will yield the biggest responses, 
yet only now is a plan being evolved along these lines—for 
the crops of the 1942 harvest! Similarly with drainage. 
During 1940 comparatively few schemes were begun, and 
though at the beginning of 1941 a system of loans was 
introduced to cover the balance of the cost of grant-aided 
schemes, most of these still have to be initiated through a 
medley of overlapping authorities. Again, the results will 
not begin to show until the 1942 harvest or later; again the 
first eighteen months of war were lost. 

For these various activities of its Production Campaign 
the Ministry of Agriculture, unlike other Government 
Departments, has made few important additions to its head- 
quarters staff. Instead, it has endeavoured to delegate as 
much administrative work as possible to the County War 
Agricultural Executive Committees which were created at 
the very beginning of the war out of the old County Agri- 
cultural Committees and which took over the whole of the 


' This would, of course, cease to be true if livestock were drastically slaughtered and 
grass were no longer wanted as fodder. 
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staffs of the Agricultural Education Departments of the 
County Councils. These bodies have the advantage of 
consisting for the most part of working farmers, intimately 
acquainted with local conditions, who act in collaboration 
with the organisers and advisors from the County Councils 
and the Agricultural Colleges. Thus not only is “ Whitehall 
farming ” largely avoided but the scientific advisor has been 
invited in by farmers to an extent never thought possible in 
peace-time. It is generally agreed that these Committees, 
apart from a few exceptions, have pursued their tasks with 
enthusiasm and efficiency. They have enlisted, together with 
the district committees working under them, the voluntary 
services of close on 6,000 men and women in England and 
Wales alone, and they are effecting a notable improvement 
in farming practice. The farm-to-farm surveys undertaken 
Jast summer, the enforcement of good cultivation standards, 
the making available of agricultural machinery collectively 
owned by the Committee, these things are rapidly changing 
the face of Britain’s countryside. It can be argued that many 
Committees have erred on the side of leniency, Sie unwilling 
to displace bad farmers and undertake direct farming on their 
own account, but others have ordered quite a number of 
evictions—practice varies greatly from one county to another. 
(Against the Committees’ decision to evict there seems, rather 
disgracefully, to be no appeal.) It can be argued even more 
forcefully that Committees have one and all been hampered 
by the lack of certainty and clarity in the general lines of 
agricultural policy laid down for them from above. But of 
this, more presently. 

An important supplement to commercial food production 
has been the Dig For Victory allotments campaign ; indeed, 
except for a mention in the instructions to War Committees 
and the guaranteed prices for onions and carrots, this is the 
only way in which any specific encouragement is given to 
vegetable growing. The aim has been to add 750,000 wartime 
allotments to the 900,000 existing in 1938. Provision in the 
first war-year proceeded somewhat slowly so that extra 
inducements had to be devised: greater security of tenure, 
value of occasional sales of produce not to be deducted from 
Unemployment Assistance Board allowances, {2 per acre 
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subsidy to local authorities using other (dearer) land for 
allotments, arrangements with the Royal Horticultural Society 
to provide lectures and demonstrations. Meanwhile, however, 
the Customs and Excise have been less encouraging. Not 
only were two men in Scotland fined for growing tobacco 
on their allotments, but the Excise authorities have stated 
that anyone growing sugar beet without a license, and pro- 
ceeding to extract the sugar, is liable to penalties. Yet surely 
to grow anything which saves shipping ought in these times 
to be a meritorious act. 

Space does not permit any full account of the Ministry’s 
labour and credit policies. Suffice to say that a Women’s 
Land Army 10,000 strong has been created, registers of 
available casual workers have been compiled, and although 
last summer there was no great demand for additional labour, 
this year the position may be more acute (even though the 
number of tractors has been increased from 50,000 in 1938 
to 90,000 in 1941). Last year the minimum wage was raised 
to 48s. per week to stem the drift from the land, this year a 
wage of 6os. is under discussion and the call-up of de-reserved 
workers has been postponed until after the harvest. To 

rovide credit the Ministry has established an Agricultural 
Rienisiens Assistance Scheme mainly designed to help farmers 
who find difficulty in borrowing from the banks or other 
sources. But the scheme has not been widely utilised, partly 
because the banks, who now have liaison officers on the 
County War Committees, are lending more freely and partly 
perhaps because of a lack of publicity. 

We must now consider how the broad lines of food policy 
are formulated : who decides what the nation shall eat? In 
the early months of the war no single body considered and 
was responsible for the fundamental issues of policy. The 
Ministry of Food admittedly had a distinguished scientific 
adviser, but for months he was left to men ae prevention 
of gas contamination in foodstuffs. Not till the early part of 
1940 was he first consulted on the nutritional aspects of the 
food supply. Not till the summer of 1940 was a Scientific 
Food Committee set up to advise the Cabinet Food Policy 
Committee, and only then did the latter come to assume 
effectively the réle it now has of final arbiter in matters of 
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food policy as a whole. It is the Food Policy Committee 
which decides the order of priority of foodstuffs from a 
nutritional standpoint and determines, after hearing what can 
be imported, what ought to be produced at home, leaving 
the Ministry of Food in consultation with the Ministry of 
Agriculture to formulate appropriate price and rationing 
policies for securing the desired results. 

At the end of last summer the Food Policy Committee 
laid down a programme for British farming in 1940-41 which 
included the maintenance of the milk supply at least at pre-war 
levels and a great increase in potatoes, carrots and green 
vegetables. But it was already rather late. On the one ey 
the chance of stocking up with specially nourishing foods, 
such as cheese, had been lost, so that when in 1941 sinkings 
became exceptionally heavy, milk actually had to be withdrawn 
for cheese-making and liquid consumption curtailed. On the 
other hand, the Ministry of Agriculture had already arranged 
with the National Farmers’ Union a scale of prices incom- 

tible with this nutritional policy. Such favourable prices 

ad been fixed for beef-cattle, barley and pigs that it has 
proved difficult to fix attractive enough prices for milk and 
potatoes. We have had the unedifying and costly spectacle 
of the Ministries of Food and Agriculture competing with 
each other, a subsidy to one commodity necessitating a 
further and larger subsidy to another. Clearly what is wanted 
is a Department with the strength and courage to decide the 
issue between the nutrition experts and the “ beef-and-beer” 
men, and to fix frankly unremunerative prices for those 
products which in wartime have to be discouraged. 

As regards livestock the Ministry of Food no doubt hoped 
to make up for an ill-conceived price schedule by introducing 
the feeding-stuffs rationing scheme, and this has certainly 
expedited he reduction in pig and poultry numbers. But the 
scheme has two grave defects. Firstly, it is impossible to 
ensure that the fodder rations go to the classes of livestock 
for which they are intended, since the great majority of 
British farms are mixed enterprises with dairy cows, bullocks, 
pigs, poultry and often sheep as well. The farmer will give 
the feed to whichever class of animal looks like paying best. 
Secondly, feeding-stuffs rationing will not by itself ensure a 
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rational slaughter policy. Farmers dislike parting with their 
beasts. If supplies of fodder are halved, they prefer to keep 
all their animals on half rations rather than slaughter half or 
neatly half and keep the remainder on full or nearly full 
rations, though the latter method produces far more milk 
and meat per unit of fodder, These are reasons why price 

licy remains so vitally important. Unless a government 
inspector is detailed to every , it is only by suitable pricing 
that farmers can be induced to prefer cows to bullocks and 
only by announcing a steadily descending scale of prices that 
they can be prevented from holding on to their animals too 
long. At present the rewards and penalties are not nearly 
differentiated enough, and food production has not been 
decisively diverted into the required channels. 

On the more strictly nutritional side there has likewise 
been a lack of clearly defined policy. For months the question 
of whole wheat bread was discussed, yet its production is 
still optional. If the standard flour extraction ratio were fixed 
at 85 instead of the present 72, we could save many hundreds 
of thousands of tons of shipping space per annum. (It can 
be argued that white flour stores better than wholemeal, but 
it is no argument to say, as is repeated so often, that the wheat 
offals are needed as pig feed; Britain cannot afford to import 
any pig feed under present circumstances, even in the form 
of outer husks of wheat grains.) Again, why if vitamin-rich 
foods such as milk and vegetables are going to be scarce, has 
no one ordered the large-scale production of synthetic 
vitamins for general distribution? There is in the Ministry 
of Food one section which has tried to talk in the language of 
nutrition, namely the Food Education Department. At first 
it always had the ill luck to recommend foods which were 
just becoming extremely scarce—herrings, vegetables, cheese 


and milk; but now its attractive leaflets, recipes and posters 


are better co-ordinated with available food supplies. 

We may now turn from policy in general to the particular 
functions of the Ministry of Food which are to ensure an 
adequate supply and equitable distribution of essential 
foodstufis at a reasonable price. The main work of the 
Ministry is done in its Supply Department comprising several 
commodity Divisions as well as Divisions for Price Policy, 
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Economics, Transport, Freights and Storage. There is a 
Division dealing with retail trade and rationing, while another 
supervises the Divisional and Local Food Control Organi- 
sations. Already the Ministry’s staff almost equals in numbers 
that of the Ministry of Food in the last war though, as then, 
the great bulk of the employees are in the regional and local 
organisations. As in the last war public criticism has fastened 
on the Commodity Controllers, leading men from the world 
of big business, who have been put in control of the com- 
modities their firms handled in peace time. Despite an 
assertion of the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
to the contrary, it would seem that this practice was followed 
in more instances in 1940 than in 1918: in fact, recent 
administrative changes (May, 1941) have immensely 
strengthened the Controllers’ power. Appointments of this 
kind are probably inevitable. These men bring with them 
from their trades an intimate knowledge which civil servants 
could not possibly acquire, they enable the Ministry to buy 
wisely and skilfully, they inject, moreover, a modicum of 
business tempo and efficiency from which Government 
Departments can greatly profit. On the other hand, occasions 
arise where such men are at one and the same time Ministry 
officials and trade representatives negotiating with the 
Ministry the profit margins to be allowed in that trade; 
again, in questions concerning the concentration of industries 
or the popularisation of new gadgets, like home canning 
machines, such men may find it difficult to advise impartially. 
The only real public safeguard against abuses is that these 
men should increasingly feel a loyalty to the public interest 
which transcends their loyalty to their firms, and that has 
undoubtedly been happening. Anyone who wishes to see 
monopoly capitalism transformed into socialism must welcome 
this as a desirable and essential step in the process. 

The Ministry deals with foodstuffs either by purchase or 
control. The most essential commodities it purchases itself. 
Thus it is the sole importer of many, and the principal importer 
of most, of the foods still obtained from abroad. It also buys 
all home-produced meat, sugar, and creamery butter. Other 


1 Fourth Report of the Select Committee on National Expenditure p. 28 and 
Appendix III. 
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commodities are not bought but merely controlled by price- 
fixing and/or licensing of traders. A few articles, mainly 
luxury goods, still remain uncontrolled. 

As regards imports the Ministry has an Overseas Purchase 
Board which meets several times a week, and, on the basis of 
the tonnage which the Ministry of Shipping can allocate, 
considers the ne cee ges put up by the various Commodity 
Divisions and decides, subject to Treasury sanction, what 
shall be bought. During the first year of war the policy was 
to buy as much as possible in all of the world, though 
some of the purchases, e.g. Australian wheat, ultimately could 
not be lifted. Political considerations often had to play some 

in these purchases: West African cocoa crops were 
thes mainly to succour the native producers, certain joint 
Anglo-French contracts were taken over and honoured last 
summer after the French collapse, other commodities were 
pre-empted at the request of the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare. But in the second war-year these considerations 
have played a smaller part. A far more modest import 
— was planned, and even that has been only partially 
fulfilled. It is easy to make superficial and uninformed 
criticisms of the Ministry’s import — If port wine or 
other luxury goods are still imported from the Peninsula it is 
because ships bound for the Mediterranean would otherwise 
have to return in ballast. A more cogent criticism is to ask 
why during the precious early months of the war, before 
shipping became so scarce, the Ministry did not concentrate 
on building up large stocks of essentials, such as cheese, so 
making up for the omissions of Food Defence Plans Depart- 
ment ; instead it gaily imported luxury fruits from America 
and new potatoes from Teneriffe. 

In the field of distribution it is the aim of the Ministry 
“to interfere as little as possible with the normal channels of 
trade. This involves a large amount of consultation with 
trade interests, both with regard to the method to be adopted 
and, more particularly, the a to be allowed at each 
stage, importer, wholesaler, retailer, etc.”! The imports and 
home-produced foodstuffs which it buys the Ministry hands 
over to wholesale traders (licensed) who pass it on in the usual 

‘Fourth Report of Select Committee on National Expenditure, p. 19. 
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way to retailers, these being for most goods registered with 
and tied to individual wholesale merchants. The Ministry 
has encouraged the association of all the wholesalers of a 
particular article into a group or combine under Ministry 
control or with Ministry representation. Much of the 
valuable time of the Ministry’s higher officials, especially in 
the early months, was taken up in “long and protracted 
negotiations ” or in plainer English in higgling and haggling 
to fix distributors’ margins. In cases where the functions of 
traders were unavoidably curtailed, e.g. the grain trade, the 
Ministry established the principle of “ bir reward for services 
rendered ” instead of allowing pre-war margins to persist, but 
in the case of retailers there has been a tendency to allow 
higher margins as compensation for reduced turnover. 
Distributors have been encouraged to adopt cheaper forms of 
“pack”: baked beans, canned soups, fish and meat pastes, 
galantine rolls, packed cheese and Worcester sauce, were, 
strangely enough, the first commodities to be dealt with. As 
for the concentration of firms now being undertaken by the 
Board of Trade the Ministry of Food is responsible for 
dealing with the food trades, but so far has taken action only 
in respect of certain wholesale branches. Retail concentration 
is more difficult. Not only has dispersal to be considered, but 
the competing claims of chain stores, co-ops, and small 
shopkeepers present a thorny problem for any would-be 
rationaliser ; that is no doubt one reason why Lord Woolton 
shelved the Perry Report which planned reducing milk 
distribution costs to 8d. per gallon by permitting only the 
Co-op and one private distributor to operate in each area. 

The only commodity which the Ministry itself handles 
through all stages of distribution down to the retailer, is 
meat, and courage was certainly shown in cutting down the 
number of slaughterhouses from 17,000 to just over 800, an 
action which, Seapiee a few local mistakes, has immensely 
improved meat marketing. Nevertheless, the wholesale 
distribution of meat costs the Ministry some £28 million a 
year and retailing costs another £60 million, which suggests 
that important economies remain to be effected. 

The allocation of unrationed foodstuffs between different 


3 These figures relate to Spring, 1940; they are probably higher now. 
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of the country has caused and still causes much public 
dissatisfaction. At first the Ministry merely informed whole- 
salers of changes in the location of population, and left it 
to them to adjust supplies. But when supplies are short, a 
wholesaler who has customers in, say, London and Oxford 
will be loath to cut his London retailer more than his Oxford 
client, especially if the London one was previously, and after 
the war is likely again, to be the larger customer of the two. 
More recently the Ministry has attempted to form Boards of 
manufacturers and wholesalers and has tried to persuade 
them to ensure more appropriate allocations. But much room 
remains for improvement. Here is another instance of Lord 
Woolton’s distaste of intervention resulting in the public 
being badly served. 

This leads us on to consider the Ministry’s performance 
in the sphere of consumer rationing. It is best to begin with 
the bright side. Without doubt a generous tribute is due to 
the Ministry for the efficacy of the rationing schemes actually 
in force. Where goods have been rationed on cards they 
have, generally speaking, been well rationed. The rations 
have almost always been available to purchasers, except 
sometimes in the case of meat and when severe dislocation 
has temporarily been caused by bombing. This is in itself 
a notable achievement, seeing how little Lord Woolton has 
interfered with the normal channels of distribution. True, 
there has been grumbling by retailers at the extra clerical 
work, even since the simplification of procedure at the 
beginning of this year, but far less grumbling than among 
German retailers, though the German rationing system 1s 
frequently held up to us as a model of smooth efficiency. 

What is questioned in this country is not so much the 
technique of rationing as the policy determining it. Rationin 
has from the beginning been regarded as a pis aller ; indeed, 
for some months in propaganda to Germany we stupidly 
boasted of “not needing to ration.” This attitude was 
fostered by certain groups of traders and advertisers who 
used the national press to carry on a violent anti-rationing 
campaign. According to a statement by Mr. A. V. Alexander, 
which was never officially denied, the Cabinet yielded to 
pressure and vetoed rationing, though the Ministry of Food 
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was popes to introduce a scheme within a month of the 
outbreak of war. Later the Cabinet policy became the policy 
of the Ministry ; but events proved too stern, and the Ministry 
was forced to yield, though only inch by inch and clumsily. 
It was surely clumsy to announce each new rationing order 
just sufficient days before it came into operation so that the 
rich and leisured could queue at the shops and lay in a hoard 
of supplies. At times, too, the Ministry had to eat its own 
words : cheese was a “ quite unsuitable article ” for rationing, 
but four weeks later it was on the card. Moreover, the 
Po rations are lower than they need have been if rationing 

ad been started earlier. An instance of this is the animal 
feeding-stuffs scheme, only introduced last February after 
fodder stocks had been seriously depleted to maintain bullooks, 
pigs and poultry which the nation could ill afford; in 
consequence, the remaining ——— of concentrates were not 
even adequate to maintain milk production. 

From the ordinary working people of this country come 
constant demands for an extension of rationing to far more 
of the commodities in short supply, and, at the moment of 
writing, the Minister has foreshadowed a substantial extension 
both by individual commodities and by the system of grouping, 
which latter is no doubt administratively less cumbersome 
than the points system. Still, however, the problem of the 
needs of heavy workers, so fastidiously cared br in Germany, 
has not been squarely faced by Lord Woolton, and while this 
may be partly ascribed to Trade Union opposition, it is 
probably due even more to the Minister’s fear that better 
rations for heavy workers would involve cutting the “ normal 
consumer’s ” ration of meat and fats below the present level. 
Still in hotels, restaurants, canteens and feeding centres 
rationed foods can be eaten “ off the card”; the economies 
of communal feeding are great, but the psychological effect 
of discriminating between those who have to eat at home 
and those who eat out is bad. Still the Ministry has not 
dealt boldly with commodities which may be only occasionally 
available ; for example, of certain oranges arriving last April 
a large proportion was disposed of privately by the merchants 
and never reached the shops at all. A second shipload, it is 
true, was in part allocated to hospitals, but what an 
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opportunity was lost of distributing the remainder to children 
and mothers through the machinery of the milk-in-schools 
scheme and the National Milk Scheme. 

But if rationing has been half-hearted, so also has price 
policy. Here again let us begin with the credit items. Apart 
from a lapse at the beginning of the war when Mr. Morrison 
helped to raise the cost of living by buying up food stocks 
and re-selling them at a profit, the Ministry’s central objective 
has been to keep down the prices of essential foodstuffs. 
That is why bread, bacon, milk, meat and cheese are being 
subsidised to the extent of more than 100 million pounds per 
annum, of which perhaps the least laudable is the bacon 
subsidy—a present to those who can afford their ration, i.e. 
the middle and upper classes. Stabilising the cost of living 
is an objective so important as to be worth considerable 
financial sacrifice, but the Ministry makes the task unneces- 
sarily expensive by continuing to offer farmers attractive 
prices for unwanted foodstuffs and thereby being forced to 
offer still higher prices for the milk and potatoes which it 
wants. 

Another activity has been simplifying the price structure 
in distribution by reducing the number of brands and 
qualities. Although entirely praiseworthy from the point of 
view of cutting down unnecessary processes and packings, 
this has meant, as George Darling emphasises in his stimulating 
little book The Politics of Food,' the elimination of the cheapest 
brands which the poor relied on so largely: instances are 
butter, tea, bacon and margarine. 

A much less successful experiment has been the fixing of 
maximum prices, hoping thereby to discipline the trade in 
any scarce commodity which the Minister is unwilling to 
ration. Price control never proves successful unless supplies 
are controlled too. For example, early in 1940 the prices of 
oats for milling and feeding were fixed, but not of seed oats. 
Immediately all oats in merchants hands became “ seed oats ” 
and prices soared to fantastic heights. Alternatively, fixed 
ptice goods simply disappear from the shops, as onions did. 
More recently the prices of new potatoes were fixed and they 
likewise disappeared. The same will probably happen in the 
* George Darling : The Politics of Food. (Routledge. 5s. net). 
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case of soft fruits. Eggs, on the other hand, though scarce 
in the shops can be had from farms. Every day cats and 
bicycles bring crowds of people to queue up outside the 
poultry farms round London, so that the supplies are bought 
up without ever passing through the normal channels of 
distribution. Here what is needed is control of supplies by 
means of a little compulsion on the poultry-keeper. It could 
easily be ordered that every person keeping more than, say, 
zo birds must deliver up 60 (or 100) eggs per laying hen per 
annum or else get no feeding-stuffs coupons. This would 
be a task for the executive officers of the War Agricultural 
Committees to supervise, just as the supervision of price 
control is in charge of local Price Investigation Committees. 

A few words should be said here about the local organisa- 
tion under the Ministry of Food. It has created Divisional 
Food Offices in areas corresponding in the main with those 
of the Regional Commissioners. Below these are Food 
Control Committees set up by local authorities and the Price 
Investigation Committees, unfortunately not created till 
Sapuelben, 1940, which have power to inspect shopkeepers’ 
books and report on infringements of regulations. In 
— the Food Control Committees have little power. 

ey are composed largely of councillors elected three or 
four years ago, and in any case most of the work of dealing 
with retailers’ troubles is undertaken by the Committee’s 
Food Executive Officer who is an official of the Ministry of 
Food. Much more live bodies are the Local Advisory 
Committees set up in connection with Food Preservation, 
Food Education and Communal Feeding, for on these are 
representatives of all the active otganisations of the locality. 
In general the utmost possible decentralisation of food stocks 
ped food administration has been the Ministry’s aim, a 
continuation of the policy originally outlined by the Food 
Defence Plan’s Department. This policy has been fully 
justified by the — of severe air raids, for inadequate 
as the e cy ing arrangements may often have been, 
they would be far worse but for the dispersal of local supplies 
and local initiative. 

The question finally arises: would it be in the national 
interest to effect a merger of the Ministries of Food and 
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THE MINISTRIES OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture ? Certain advantages are immediately obvious. 
In the first place a combined Ministry could have a unified 
policy and a unified administration. Policy could be securely 
based on the nutritional needs of the people, imports and 
home production being more consciously planned to serve 
that end. Administrative tasks need not be so duplicated as 
at present when every scheme put up by the Ministry of Food 
in relation to home production has to go to the Ministry of 
Agriculture to have each comma and decimal point checked 
and criticised before it can be launched. Secondly, a combined 
Ministry would be in a much stronger position vis d vis 
interested parties. At present one Ministry more or less 
openly represents the farmers, and the other has a soft spot 
for the traders, so that the representation of the public interest 
as a whole may sometimes go by default. Thirdly, a combined 
Ministry would be a far more Lo wes permanent Depart- 
ment for looking after the nation’s food supply when the war 
is over. Against amalgamation it may be argued that such 
a Ministry would be too large and unwieldy, giving rise to 
difficult administrative problems merely on account of its 
size. Moreover, in practice, the Production rtment— 
the present Ministry of Agriculture—would continue doing 
its Own separate specialised work within the new Ministry. 
Perhaps the final issue rests on the problem of leadership. If 
a man could be found strong enou h to drive the two teams 
on a tight rein, the nation’s food policy might be wisely 


conceived and adequately executed. But where is the man ? 
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1—PRE-MUNICH 
By L. B. Namier 


HY do people talk and argue, clothe hollow 

nouns with threadbare adjectives, and repeat 

for a hundredth time the same story, raucous 

like a damaged plate on a barrel-organ? Why 

do they go to the trouble of trying to appear 
relevant when, to explain themselves, they might just as well 
employ something like a Thibetan praying mill? Two years 
ago, I sat through meetings of an official conference and 
listened to a Minister who talked by the hour because he was 
uneasy in his conscience ; and he went on talking till resent- 
ment against those who made him feel uneasy got the better of 
his Fs While he was holding forth, I often wondered 
why he did not read out to us “ Alice in Wonderland ” or 
Bradshaw ; either would have made a nice long speech, 
would have been restful, and for relevancy would have 
equalled some of his own performances. In the beginning 
is the need or emotion: to these are gathered words; if 
burbled like the sounds of an animal or of an infant, or 
jumbled like objects in an ultra-modern painting, they might 
transfix a receptive understanding. But in speeches and 
argument men feel constrained to adopt the modes or 
appearances of articulate thought. 

Why do people listen or profess to listen, believe or wish 
to believe? The effect of words is but loosely correlated to 
their visible contents. When they strike home, there is 
faith: the response of human nature, not of human under- 
standing. Moreover, the weight of argument greatly depends 
on him who uses it: that of the strong has “ force” and 
carries “conviction”; of the weak, if unanswerable, is 
called a quibble and is apt to cause irritation. Why do 
people waste so much time and energy on elaborate, and 
often tedious, presentations of their case? Because some- 
where even the worst retain the desire of seeming to do right ; 
and somehow even the world-wise retain the belief that a 
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proper presentation of their righteous cause will help them 
to victory. In the eighteenth century, before going to war, 
a monarch possessed of a sense of decency would produce 
a title, however spurious, to the territory he claimed; and 
now belligerents publish collections of documents about the 
origin of the war they wage. 

There is our Blue Book, the French Yellow Book, the 
German White Book, the Polish Book in white and red (the 
Czechs have published none: they are weak, they were 
wronged, and a statement of their case would have produced 
irritation. But, however great the sale has been of the various 
coloured books, not many people have read them, not even the 
pages of Sir Nevile Henderson’s “Final Report” (or his 
“ Failure of a Mission ” would hardly have been a publishing 
success). For who wants to read documents? And what 
are they to prove? Is evidence needed to show that Hitler 
is a gangster who breaks his word whenever it suits him ? 
that the British Government winked and blinked, and hoped 
against hope for a ype ne that French foreign policy, 
though clear-sighted, was singularly timid and ineffective ? 
that Polish calculations were too clever by half? The main 
facts and the big outlines of recent history are known and 
hardly require re-stating, and none of these collections of 
documents, barring the French (which is rendered brilliant 
by M. Coulondre’s despatches), makes good or easy reading. 
You must dig into them before you obtain enlightenment 
or amusement ; first each must be read separately, then with 
its “ partner,” and finally all of them together. This is a 
laborious proceeding ; but by the time you have them all 
round you talking past each other—a Bedlam—you begin 
to understand whet they say, and, which is even more 
important, what each prefers to leave unsaid and unexplained. 

On the Allied side errors are masked which played into 
the hands of Hitler; what is masked on the German side 
is criminal war-guilt. To defeat Germany’s crimes, we have 
to recognise our past errors. 


THE GERMAN WHITE Boox 
? The Germans published a preliminary collection of 
: documents in September, 1939, and followed it up in 
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December by a volume! of 488 large pages, equivalent to 
about 650 in our own Blue Books. Herr von Ribbentrop 
contributes a preface of two pages ; whoever knows German 
should make a point of reading him. Empty of thought, 
trite in expression, he booms, flatters Hitler, inveighs against 
England, and thinks that to assert is to convince: the 
insolence of parrots in power. 
The German people led by Adolf Hitler turns its 
eyes to the future, not to the past [writes Ribbentrop]. 
But the struggle which has been forced on us, and 
which we have to fight through to the end for the sake 
of Germany’s future, demands that we should remain 
ever conscious of how it arose and where its origins 
are to be sought for. Still, this has long been obvious 
to anyone who wants to see, and has often enough been 
exposed in public by German authoritative quarters, 
foremost in the speeches of our Fiihrer. But as the 
mendacious oS ape of our enemies strenuously 
exerts itself to hide the truth and to mislead world- 
opinion concerning the origin of the war and their own 
aims, it is important by means of authentic official 
documents to produce once more unanswerable evidence 
that England, exclusively and alone, bears the guilt for 
the war and willed it in order to annihilate Germany. 
The documents “show the magnanimous and _ infinitely 
patient statesmanlike endeavours of the Fiihrer to place 
German-Polish relations on a permanent basis which would 
do justice to the interests of both sides,” and the “ short- 
sighted obtuseness ” of the Poles who were “ lured on by a 
British Government intent on unchaining its long-planned 
war against Germany.” Oh, English hosts and friends of 
Ribbentrop, who listened to his discourses, mark how well 
he has observed you! He wishes it were possible to start 
with 1919, so as thoroughly to expose British policy and show 
how it countered every German attempt at effecting a revision 
of the Versailles Treaty by negotiation. Has Herr von 
Ribbentrop read the documents in his own White Book ? 
The very dest is taken from Mr. Lloyd George’s Memorandum 
of March 25th, 1919, urging that the peace terms, though 
1 Auswirtiges Amt. 1939, Nr. 2, “‘ Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges.”” 
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stern or even ruthless, should be “so just that the country 
on which they are imposed will feel in its heart that it has no 
right to complain.” No. 11 is from a debate in the House 
of Lords, on June 15th, 1932, in which several speakers 
laid stress upon the rights of the German minority in Poland ; 
and Lord Hailsham, on behalf of the Government, expressed 
gtatitude for any suggestions which would help to bring 
about a more satisfactory fulfilment of the obligations under 
the Minority Treaties; No. 255 is an extract from Mr 
Chamberlain’s speech of November 1st, 1938, defending the 
“ Treaty revision ” which he had helped to effect at Munich, 
etc. But the White Book is meant primarily to satisfy the 
Germans—and is there anything which a Minister, in any 
country, cannot put across a willing audience? especially 
if he does not mind being exposed as a liar to a different 
public about which he need not care. 

On Ribbentrop’s preface follows a “‘ Survey ” of 27 pages, 
presumably by an official—a more competent piece of 
misrepresentation. It instructs the reader what to find in 
the documents. These are grouped into four chapters: the 
first, on German-Polish relations during the yeats 1919-1939 ; 
the second: “‘ England works for War”; hence the fourth : 
“ Poland the Tool of England’s Will to War”; while the 
third chapter, “‘ Germany’s Endeavours to secure Friendly 
Relations with her Neighbours ” is an interlude intended to 
please, now fit to amuse : it includes e.g. the promise made to 
Belgium on October 13th, 1937, to respect her neutrality, 
and the Non-Aggression Pact with Denmark, of May 31st, 
1939. 

This is the history of German-Polish relations since 1919 
as propounded in the German documents. The cession of 
German provinces in the East was the worst injustice of the 
Versailles “ Diktat,” and created an sesteanie position. 
The Poles were out to uproot and destroy the German 
“ Volksgruppe,” and neither the German-Polish Agreement 
of January 26th, 1934, nor the Declaration on Minorities 
of November sth, 1937, had any effect on their behaviour 
(the White Book expatiates on the alleged sufferings of the 
German minority in Poland which, in respect of space, form 
its main theme). The Fiihrer could not remain indifferent, 
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and therefore, between October, 1938, and April, 1939, 
urged the Poles to accept a new and permanent basis for 
German-Polish relations: if Danzig (which was anyhow 
under a Nazi Administration) was reincorporated in the 
Reich, and an extra-territorial road and railway was conceded 
across the “‘ Corridor,” he would renounce all further claims 
on Poland. The untenable position, the intolerable sufferings, 
the incorrigible Polish ways were to continue with his full 
and irrevocable consent in exchange for concessions which 
would not have improved the lot of a single member of the 
German “ Volksgruppe”’ in Poland. A finer “ non-sequitur ” 
has seldom been put forward in international politics. 

With a good many people talk is a quasi-physiological 
secretion; and the discharges of the German mind are 


pathological. 


THE Po.tsH WHITE Boox 

This title appears on the bi-coloured cover of the “Official 
Documents concerning Polish-German and Polish-Soviet 
Relations, 1933-1939.” Its German part comprises 145 pages 
of the same length as those of our Blue Books. 

The argument in the “ Introduction ” (64 pages) is this : 
The Weimar Republic aimed at isolating Poland; Rapallo 
and Locarno were steps in that direction. Hitler, to begin 
with, tried “to continue this policy . . . as the first stage 
in German sion”: he signed the Four-Power Pact 
and renewed the German-Soviet Agreement of 1926. But, 
like other Governments, Poland wished for appeasement. 

(Now the tune changes). National-Socialism denoted the 
rise of “‘ new ideas and new men ” ; although its conceptions 
were “no artificial growth,” but an epitome of “ German 
thought and politics,” they were “so utterly foreign to the 
rest of Europe” that there appeared a possibility of a new 
foreign policy and of a German-Polish rapprochement ; 
especially as the leading Nazis—Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, 
and Hess—were not Prussians (and therefore less concerned 
with the late Prussian-Polish provinces). Hitler asserted 
“that the Third Reich was interested only in the fate of 
Germans and of territories inhabited by a German majority,” 
and hostility to Russian Communism was his “cardinal tenet.” 
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During the five years following on the Declaration of January 
26th, 1934, Poland scrupulously refrained from any share in 
“the anti-German crusades of M. Litvinov.” She respected 
the German character of Danzig whose population enjoyed 
“the same possibilities of fostering their national spirit ” as 
that of Germany. In Poland “the German minority .. . 
enjoyed a position such as hardly any other national minority 
possessed in Europe”; but, controlled from the Reich, it 
engaged in subversive activities, provoking reactions among 
the Poles which the Government had to check. “ Despite 
everything, war broke out between Poland and Germany . . . 
Why ?” 

(The tune changes back). True, there were certain 
immediate reasons: “ Lebensraum” replaced as programme 
that of the union of the “ Volksgenossen” ; gigantic armaments 
lead to war or bankruptcy ; autarky militates against comity ; 
the Nazi régime stood in need of successes—but “ it would 
be a mistake ” to explain the war only by “ the Hitler régime” ; 
it has a “ historical and psychological background.” “German 
mentality . .. is attracted by force ... not repelled by 
brutality . . .” The Germans by preference give themselves 
up to leaders who are conquerors. The views of Tacitus and 
Mirabeau are quoted; “ Denia ancient history ” is left 
aside, but the medieval Teutonic Knights and their “eastward 
expansion,” eighteenth-century Prussia, and the Reich of 
Bismarck and Wilhelm II are discussed. Prussia’s bid for 
hegemony must start with Eastern Europe, and as Poland 
refused actively to collaborate with Hitler, he had “ to crush 
Polish resistance by force.” 

Each part of the Polish apologia, though euphemistic, is 
true, or almost true; but the whole lacks rhyme or reason. 
With such knowledge of German history and nature, and 
so much understanding of their logic, seeing Hitler as heir 
and exponent of a policy which he at first deliberately con- 
tinued, how could the Poles expect him to work a lasting 
change in German-Polish relations? Moreover, was 
“ Lebensraum” in Eastern Europe a new theory with Hitler ? 
Is there not a whole chapter on it in “ Mein Kampf”? Are 
not hints by Nazi leaders recorded in the Polish White Book, 
in 1935, which show that their East-European dreams were 
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merely in abeyance? A truer picture of Polish policy is 
required—“ warts and all.” 

In 1918 Poland re-arose in a void, acquiring, even so, less 
than her due from Germany, but much more than her due 
from Russia (still, Germany for geographical reasons and 
because of her intense nationalism, felt her losses more 
acutely than Russia). The Poles were safe only so long as 
Germany and Russia were outcasts and weak. After a 
century of non-existence, Poland was intensely jealous of her 
“ sovereignty ” and of any “encroachment” upon it; she 
claimed to be a Great Power, and as such would not play 
the part of satellite to France. But (to use Mr. Toynbee’s 
brilliant expression), hers was merely “brevet rank as a 
Great Power,” and, since 1925, she had to manceuvre not to 
appear “in a position of manifest inferiority to either of her 
traditionally and essentially grander, but temporarily and 
accidentally humbler, neighbours.” The Poles loathed the 
Minority Treaties and League control, “an indignity ” not 
imposed on any Great Power, not even on Germany; 
similarly, League interference in Danzig ; in short, the League. 
Again, Locarno was intensely resented: it drew a distinction 
between Germany’s Western and her Eastern frontiers, and 
it brought her into the League with a permanent seat on the 
Council, which was refused to Poland (the reproach of 
Locarno is tactfully levelled by the Polish White Book only 
at the Weimar Republic). In March-June, 1933, followed 
the Four-Power Pact, one of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
(invariably futile) incursions into international politics. After 
it nad been emptied of substance, it no longer worried the 
Little Entente; but for Poland it was an “ offensive advertise- 
ment ” that she was not a Great Power. Meantime Russia, 
frightened by Nazi bluster, was drawing closer to France 
and to the League, which Germany left in the autumn of 
1933; Russia, in turn, was about to be rehabilitated and 
acknowledged as a Great Power. 

The Polish-German rapprochement was facilitated by 
Nazi Germany being “ so utterly foreign to the rest of Europe” 
—this sentence in the Polish White Book, puzzling at first, 
acquires significance : Germany had lost caste ; now Poland 
could expect to deal with her on easier terms. This is the 
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background to the German-Polish Declaration of January, 
1934; and now the documents in the two White Books must 
tell the further story. 


THE Two TOGETHER 
(May, 1933—-October, 1938) 

For this period there are 42 documents in the Polish 
White Book and more than 100 in the German (of these 
roughly half are consular reports about the “ sufferings ” of 
the German minority). But even of the diplomatic documents 
in the two collections, few deal with the same moves or 
events. For months on end the two corresponding White 
Books conduct monologues: the German book, taking 
minority grievances for its main theme, is vocal in the autumn 
of 1934, when Poland repudiated League control over 
minority treaties, and in 1937, when the Geneva Agreement 
on Upper Silesia of May 15th, 1922, was about to expire ; 
the Polish dwells on Germany’s disclaimers of all idea of 
territorial revindications and on her assurances of friendship, 
which were specially frequent and emphatic in the first half 
of 1935 (before the Stresa Front broke over Abyssinia), and 
between February and October, 1938 (while Austria and 
Czechoslovakia were on the rack). Four official documents 
and one of Hitler’s speeches are given in both White Books, 
but while each reports a good many interviews during these 
four-and-a-half years, only three interviews appear in both ; 
which is a pity, as opposite accounts of the same talk are 
illuminating and entertaining. 

On May 2nd, 1933, M. Wysocki, Polish Minister in Berlin, 
on instructions from Warsaw, called Hitler’s attention to the 
excitement which Nazi agitation at, and concerning, Danzi 
was causing in Poland, emphasised the importance whi 
Poland attached to her access to the sea, and the need to allay 
permasions by a declaration from Hitler announcing that 
the Reich meant to respect Poland’s rights and interests in 
Danzig. In reply Hitler, speaking “without a break,” ran 
over the recitals common to him at that time: he meant to 
se treaties; he was a pacifist having experienced war 
and its horrors; even victory had its disappointments ; he 
was a nationalist and respected other peoples’ nationality ; 
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Poland had a right to exist, and so had Germany; there 
was danger from Russia; etc. (Were Hitler’s gramophone 
items labelled a, b, ¢, d, etc., any statement of his could be 
reported in a brief formula, such as cdmbf or adjkbr ; while the 
frequency, incidence, variations, and permutations of these 
marks would yield useful charts for Hitlerology). Wysocki 
gives a full report of Hitler’s remarks (and an even fuller of 
his own—a very common and natural failing). Neurath, 
who was present at the interview and drew up the German 
minute, having given the barest summary of the Polish 
representations, makes Hitler start with an emphatic denial 
of any specific Polish right to Danzig! and delivers a discourse 
of which there is no trace in the much longer Polish account : 
“ the blindness of statesmen, their absurdity and ill-will, has 
drawn a frontier between Germany and Poland which well- 
nigh excludes quiet contiguity between them so long as it 
endures ”—the Poles themselves ought to have refused a 
Corridor across German territory and sought to reach the 
sea on the other side of East Prussia. Hitler’s speech to the 
Reichstag, on May 17th, 1933, bears out Wysocki’s account 
and echoes, in an attenuated manner, that of Neurath: “A 
reasonable — to European problems could then [in 
1919} have furnished a solution in the East which would 
have fully met both Poland’s intelligible claims and Germany’s 
natural rights.”? Hitler was probably more explicit with 
Wysocki ; but had these remarks been as crucial and emphatic 
as Neurath makes them appear, Wysocki’s omission would 
indeed be odd. In the next talk, on July 13th, 1933, Wysocki 
reports Hitler saying that “the authors of the Treaty of 
Versailles had created the so-called Corridor in order to set 
an enduring abyss between Germany and Poland.” 

On October 14th, 1933, Germany announced her with- 
drawal from the League. On November 15th, M. Lipski, who 
had replaced Wysocki at Berlin, delivered to Hitler, after 


1“* dass er zundchst ein besonderes Recht Polens auf Danzig zuriichweisen miisse”” Wysocki 
thus oy the same statement: ‘“‘ Germany . . . will not recognise 
that P. any rights in Danzig which would exceed the bounds of existing 
treaties.” Neurath’s version decodes this disingenuous and superfluous protest. 

2 A similar hint is contained in Hitler’s speech at the Sport-Palast, on October 24th, 
1933, but again without 3 indication of what that solution should have been. The 


translation of the speech of May 17th in the Polish White Book is poor (though not 
wrong), and a new translation of the passage has therefore been attempted above. 
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a visit to Warsaw, the following message from Pilsudski : 
Poland’s security rested on bilateral relations with other 
States, reinforced by their common membership of the 
League. Germany’s withdrawal was causing nervousness— 
could Hitler think of a method of compensating Poland for 
that reinsurance? In replying, Hitler “spoke rapidly and 
poured out a flood of ideas ”—Lipski reports them at length, 
though there was nothing new in them. The Saar was the 
one territorial problem which Hitler named as calling for 
a solution: but this was provided for in the Treaties. The 
Versailles Treaty had not established German-Polish relations 
on an ideal basis, and “was calculated to render them 
difficult.” Still, he emphatically declared that he would not 
try to change it by force. The German minute of the inter- 
view, in length only one-fourth of the Polish, again suppresses 
most of the Polish statement, and while it reproduces Hitler’s 
pacific declarations, makes him say that the position created 
at Versailles was “unbearable for Germany and bound to 
pain every German.” The agreed communiqué about this 
interview declared that the two Governments intended to 
proceed “‘ by way of direct negotiation ” and “ to renounce 
all application of force in their mutual relations.” 

The Polish White Book supplies no further information 
about the preliminaries of the German-Polish Agreement : 
its aim is to show how the Germans, after having zealously 
sought and enthusiastically endorsed the Agreement, sub- 
sequently tore it up, not how the Poles had come to sign it. 
It is therefore in the German White Book that this part of 
the story has to be traced. 1 

On November 24th, Moltke, German Minister at Warsaw, 
was instructed to submit to Pilsudski the draft of a German- 
Polish Declaration which, while no less binding than any 
Pact, was to dispense with “ traditional conceptions and 
somewhat worn-out formulations.” 

For your information [wrote Neurath] I wish to 
point out that the text of our draft in no way implies 

a recognition of the present German frontiers in the 

East, but says on the contrary that this Declaration is 

to provide a basis for solving all problems, therefore 

also the territorial problems. 
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For the German Ambassador’s personal information—this js 
delicious. The least hint of this kind to the Poles would have 
closed the discussion. 

On November 28th, Moltke saw Pilsudski, who “ in his 
own drastic language” approved of the suggested “ new 
formulation,” but warned against mentioning in it “ the 
Locarno Agreement, which in Poland had a bad name.” 
Though he wished “to place German-Polish relations on a 
good neighbourly basis,” he stressed with great frankness 
the fact that a thousand years of hostility between Poles and 
Germans would render such improvement difficult. Moltke 
(with less frankness) denied this being so in Germany, and 
referred to the effective steps taken with regard to the German 
Press. “Pilsudski replied by expressing his unmeasured 
contempt for the Press, with which he would have no 
dealings . . .” 

On January 9th a draft was submitted by the Poles 
excluding from the scope of the Declaration all questions 
“which fall under the exclusive competence of States” ; 
and on the 2oth, Lipski ——— that this was to prevent 
any meddling with the affairs of the other country: for 
instance, during the preceding year, some people in Poland 
had wanted to protest “against the treatment of Jews in 
Germany. The Government, of course, refused.” Finally 
it was agreed to exclude from the Declaration “ questions 
which under international law are to be regarded exclusively 
as the internal concern of one of the two States.” And here 
is the comment made in a German Foreign Office minute : 

This formula has the advantage ... that it no 
longer excludes minority questions from diplomatic 
discussions between Germany and Poland. For minority 
problems undoubtedly cannot in international law be 
deemed exclusively the internal concern of one State. 

The German-Polish Declaration, signed in Berlin on 
January 26th, 1934, announced that the two Governments 
would “settle directly” any problems which might arise 
between them, and would in no case resort to force; it 
invoked the Kellogg Pact, but not the League Covenant or 
Locarno. Hitler and Pilsudski, both deeply contemptuous 
of pacifism, now employed its language: each period has 
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its forms, and each form has its twaddle. The Declaration, 
devoid of contents and basis, was a demonstration and a 
maneuvre. Poland, while specifically reserving “ inter- 
national obligations undertaken . . . towards a third party ” 
(foremost the Franco-Polish Alliance of 1921), declared that 
henceforth she would deal with Germany “ directly ” ; 
Hitler, having left the comity of nations formed under the 
zgis of the Western Powers, achieved the first signal success 
in his endeavours through “ bilateral dealings ” to isolate 
potential opponents and future victims. But the Declaration 
claimed to supply “ an essential pre-condition for the general 
peace of Europe,” and to contribute to the “ well-being ” 
of the contracting States, and “of the other peoples of 
Europe as well.” “ Where international Conferences and 
Pacts had failed,” said Beck to Moltke on January 27th, “a 
bold policy evincing the will of leaders! makes itself ore 
felt, especially when it takes account of the existing wish for 
peace’; the event had made an impression on Polish public 
opinion which exceeded his own expectations, and it had a 
good reception abroad. (Indeed, it was acclaimed by a 
world exuding appeasement.) 
The “ Introduction ” to the Polish White Book says that 
Hitler, as an Austrian, and Goering as a Bavarian, could be 
ed “to rise above the Prussian hostile attitude to 
Poland,” and that the Third Reich claimed to be interested 
only “ in the fate of Germans and of territories inhabited by a 
German majority.” In other words, the Poles (rightly 
ed Hitler to start with Austria and Czechoslovakia, an 
not with Poland: which suited their book. Nor must they 
be condemned offhand for this piece of “ Real-politik” : for 
years a strenuous German propaganda had placed the 
Corridor and Danzig in the foreground of its attacks against 
the Treaty of Versailles, and so successful had been its specious 
atguments*, most of all in this country, that had Hitler 

1“... eine mutige und von Fiibrerwillen zengende Politik” (Moltke to the German 
F.O., January 27th, 1934). 

* Conviction through the visual sense can be without mental effort, and 
that the Corridor separated East Prussia from Reich was patent. But it would 
: tax the tion to think of East Prussia as an island and to see that even if all 
connection between K6nigs and Stettin had to be by sea, this would not be a 


tragedy ; while to gavge the full gravity of Poland’s position if deprived of access 
> to the sea, tequires some hard ond Taboateed thinking. 
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started his extra-German operations by demanding a frontier- 
revision in that quarter, the reaction to such a demand 
would probably have been very different then from what it 
was in 1939. On the other hand, unanimity seemed to prevail 
about the need of maintaining Austria’s “ independence,” 
and no one in Western Europe had as yet discovered the 
** Sudetens ” as a name, a problem, or a “ righteousness.” 
Had the conflict between Hitler and the “ Stresa Powers ” 
broken out over Vienna, both sides would have been fully 
convinced of Poland’s right to the Versailles frontiers, and 
the storm might have passed without ravaging Poland; the 
Poles therefore meant to play for time. There is a Jewish 
story of a poor fellow who, not knowing which way to turn 
for a living, promised a whimsical nobleman that in five 
years he would teach that man’s favourite dog to talk ; asked 
how he could give such a foolish undertaking, the Jew 
replied: “In five years either the master or the dog may die.” 
This was the sense and justification of Poland’s policy towards 
Hitler; where the Poles went wrong was in gilding and 
garnishing that policy till they came to believe that their 
statesmanship was both subtle and bold, and that one can 
act like a jackal and look a lion. 

The Polish White Book contains not a single further 
document for 1934, the time when Barthou and Litvinov, 
after having initialled on May 18th an East-European Pact 
of Mutual Assistance, were trying to gain Poland’s adhesion 
to it ; and the Introduction to the Polish White Book tactfully 
refers to Litvinov only, and to Poland’s refusal to participate 
in his “anti-German” activities. In the German White 
Book the two main sub-chapters for 1934 bear the headings : 
“‘ German-Polish Appeasement fails to improve the Position 
of the German Vo/ eruppe (November, 1933-August, 1934)” 
and “ Poland rejects further Minority Control of the League 
of Nations (September-November, 1934).” 

On September 13th, 1934, before Russia was admitted 
to the League and assigned a permanent seat on the Council, 
Colonel Beck declared at Geneva that, pending the intro- 
duction of a general and uniform system for the protection 
of minorities, Poland refused to submit to further League 
of Nations supervision. When, the same day, the Polish 
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Minister informed the German Foreign Office that Poland 
could no longer suffer such “ declassement,” he was told 
that the Minority Treaties were a counterpiece to the terri- 
torial sacrifices imposed on Germany at Versailles. This, 
however, was merely a first reaction or retort: at that time 
France was drawing closer to Russia and Italy, and it was 
therefore imperative for Germany to keep Poland out of a 
European coalition. On November 14th, Moltke was 
instructed to tell Beck that Germany attached no special 
importance to the co-operation of the League which she had 
“long recognised to be of no value,” to remind him of the 
German-Polish Declaration which envisaged “ direct negotia- 
tions,” and to say that Germany sympathised with Poland’s 
resentment of international control: still, that she could not 
disinterest herself in the fate of her “‘ Vo/ksgenossen.” But, 
while dropping some hints about their grievances, Moltke 
was to declare that “ the German Government did not think 
in any way of using its interposition on behalf of the German 
minority in Poland as a means for unrolling frontier 
problems.” 

Moltke saw Beck on November 19th, and started by 
declaring that his demarche aimed at rendering German- 
Polish relations even more intimate (“‘ eine Vertiefung deutsch- 
polnischer Beziehungen”’). Beck, after profusely complimenting 
Hitler, replied that Poland’s move had been provoked by 
“the incredible treatment ” recently accorded to her by the 
League—“ people sit there who ate no use except to create 
difficulties for themselves and for others, and who have no 
understanding for realities.” The rights of the German 
minority will be perfectly safe without the League, and 
subordinate officials will be duly instructed. Beck rounded 
off his discourse by suitable remarks on the harmful influence 
of the Jews in the Polish Press. Moltke, in closing his 
despatch, expresses the conviction that “the Poles had full 
understanding ” for the interest shown by the German 
Government for the German minority in Poland. By 
excluding the League, the Poles were letting in the 
Germans. 

In April, 1935, the Stresa Conference met, and on May 
2nd, the Franco-Russian Pact was concluded. The Nazis were 
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redoubling their attentions towards the Poles: Goebbels had 
visited Warsaw in June, 1934, Goering in January, 1935; 
he went there again in May to attend Pilsudski’s funeral, 
followed by Ribbentrop in October. Not a single diplomatic 
document in the German White Book deals with these visits. 
It is now the Polish White Book which speaks. 

On January 22nd, 1935, after the annual New Year 
banquet to foreign diplomats, Hitler engaged Lipski in 
cordial conversation : he declared that “ the theory of Polish- 
German hereditary enmity was very unsound ” ; in the past 
there had been periods of co-operation against a common 
danger from the East; soon they might have to defend 
themselves against Russia. “In his opinion, the policy of 
former German Governments, and in particular of the 
Reichswehr, which had aimed at uniting with Russia against 
Poland, was the greatest of political mistakes ” ; he had told 
General Schleicher that possible territorial gains at the 
expense of Poland would not outweigh the increased danger 
from Bolshevism. 

Goering further developed this theme during his first 
visit to Warsaw, spicing it with gross flattery: “theoretically 
one could imagine a new partition of Poland by means of a 
German-Russian collaboration,” but practically this would be 
impossible “ partly because of the strength and dynamic 
— of Poland, partly because . . . a common German- 

ussian frontier... would be highly dangerous to 
Germany”; when in January, 1933, Schleicher advised 
Hitler to seek an understanding with France and Russia 
which would eliminate Poland, Hitler did not reply, but 
afterwards said to Goering: “Und ich werde das Gegenteil 
machen.” In further talks Goering hinted at “an anti- 
Russian alliance and a joint attack on Russia”; and he 
brought up the topic even with Pilsudski, though he had 
been warned by Lipski “to observe some reserve.” “ The 
Marshal in reply fat gestutzt,* as Herr Goering later put 
Bi. «95 
On April 25th, Lipski spent several hours with Goering at 


his hunting lodge at Schorfheide ; Goering told Lipski that 
1“ And I will do opposite.” 
* The Polish White Book translates these words in a footnote as meaning “‘stiffened.” 
This is hardly correct. [t means much rather “‘ made a show of being puzzled,” or 
even ‘* staggered.” 
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Hitler had “asked him to pay special attention to Polish- 
German relations, independently of official channels ” 
(Goering, the sportsman, was always detailed “to pay 
special attention” to nations and statesmen accessible to 
such approach); Hitler’s Polish policy “was not governed 
by any consideration of a tactical nature but sprang from a 
vety deep perception of this problem.” “In ring’s 
reasoning,” writes Lipski, “ there was, as usual, a strong anti- 
Russian bias, whether in regard to the Soviets or to any 
other possible Russian regime.” For the Nearly-Fifth Column 
among West-European visitors, the Nazi leaders had anti- 
Red ravings; but as the Poles, if anything, preferred the 
Bolsheviks to a non-Bolshevik Russia (for the Bolsheviks, 
like the Nazis, were “so utterly foreign to the rest of 
Europe ””), in talking to the Poles the Nazis made a show of 
indiscriminate hostility to Russia. 

On May 2ist, 1935, Hitler declared in the Reichstag 
that Germany “ will blindly observe ” the Non-Aggression 
Pact with Poland. The next day he delivered to Lipski a 
eulogy on Pilsudski (who had died on May 12th), and 
produced an improved version of the Schleicher story, even 
suggesting that Schleicher’s policy had not been “ dis- 
interested,” and saying that his help “to build up the Soviet 
military power was ample justification for the end that 
befell him”; Hitler went on to declare 

that a rapprochement with Poland was more advan- 
tageous to Germany than uneasy relations with Russia. 
Russia is Asia, he said. Germany was faced with the 
problem of finding areas for economic oe pees or 
space for its population. Poland had not and could not 
provide either. There was criticism of his attitude in 
regard to the question of the “ Corridor,” against which 
he maintained that in face of the greater problems the 

“ Corridor ” was of no importance whatever. 

Possibly “‘ an idea, premature to-day,” will be feasible some 
fifteen years hence: “ the building of a special railway line 
and of a motor road for transit” through the Corridor. The 
Polish Ambassador,! in reporting the conversation, refrains 


from all comment on this significant hint. 
'The German Minister in Warsaw and the Polish Minister in Berlin had been 
advanced to the rank of Ambassadors in October, 1934. 
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In July, 1935, Beck visited Berlin. An official communiqué 
about his talk with Hitler stated that it had been “ conducted 
in an atmosphere of frankness” (gentlemen over-bubblin 
with “ sincerity ” like talks to be “ full, frank, and friendly ”), 
“The conversations revealed a far-reaching agreement of 
views. ... Both governments . . . will devote all their 
energies to the cause of peace in Europe.” 

December 18th, 1935, Hitler again discoursed to 
Lipski on the impossibility of any rapprochement with Russia : 
European solidarity for him ended at the Polish-Soviet 
frontier; pacts were not possible with States which did 
not recognise “the same ethical principles in international 

Li (e 

a. Of all these talks there is no trace in the German White 
Book ; and indeed, its 488 large pages, covering more than 
six years of the Nazi régime, do not contain a single remark 
unfavourable or disrespectful to Russia or the Bolsheviks. 

On March 7th, 1936, Hitler announced the remilitarisation 
of the Rhineland. This was one of the crucial moments of 
modern history. France lost the last military safeguards which 
she had secured in 1919, and which were solemnly confirmed 
to her at Locarno; and a barrier was placed between her 
and Eastern Europe. At that juncture M. Flandin was French 
Foreign Minister, while Great Britain was ruled by the 
MacDonald-Baldwin coalition of “sham Conservatives, 
sham Liberals, and sham Labour.” The Western Powers 
condoned Hitler’s coup ; and never has a most fatal decision 
received more general approval. 

Not one document bearing on the remilitarisation of the 
Rhineland appears in the German White Book, while the 
British Blue Book and the French Yellow Book start their 
full story only after Munich. Even the Polish White Book 
is silent about the crisis of 1936, though the Poles, whatever 
their mistakes had been during the preceding two years, did 
not fail to gauge the significance of the event. The distance 
between them and France was growing. 

The speech in which Hitler announced the remilitarisation 
of the Rhineland was profuse in pacifist reassurances—he 
invariably offered opportunities to those intent on self- 
deception. Among other things, he explained that 
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National Socialist foreign policy . . . finds it painful 
that the outlet to the sea of a people of 35 millions is 
situated on territory formerly bahapaieh to the Reich, 
but . . . recognises that it is impossible and therefore 
unreasonable to deny a State of such a size as this any 
outlet to the sea at all... 

—again a hint that Poland, the land of the Vistula, ought to 

have been given access to the sea not at the mouth of her own 

river. 

The introduction to the Polish White Book says : 

In Danzig, as to which Chancellor Hitler repeatedly 
gave explicit and solemn assurances, the Polish Govern- 
ment respected the German character of the majority 
of the population. The National-Socialist Senate was 
never troubled by Polish interference in the internal 
affairs of the Free City. The Polish Government confined 
their activities in Danzig to the maintenance of the 
Polish rights established in international treaties. So far 
as the internal political life of the Free City was con- 
cerned, it was an independent State. In this sphere the 
Senate had unlimited freedom of action, and the German 
population had the same possibilities of fostering their 
national spirit as the population of Germany. 

Or, in plainer language: the Nazis promised to forego 
the re-incorporation of Danzig in the Reich and to respect 
the interests of Poland and the rights and status of the Poles 
in the Free City; in exchange the Nazis were allowed by 
fraud, violence, and intimidation to make themselves masters 
of Danzig, to rule it in their fashion through a “ Gauleiter ” 
receiving orders from Berlin, and to flout the League High 
Commissioner if ever he tried to protect the constitutionally 
guaranteed rights of non-Nazi Germans. 

At the meeting of the League Council on July 4th, 1936, 
Herr Greiser, President of the Danzig Senate, delivered a most 


provocative speech. [It was then that, in the Council Room, 
he cocked a snook and put out his tongue at some journalists. ] 
“ So marked were the breaches of the [Danzig] Constitution ” 
that the question was considered “ whether the High Com- 


missioner should not be withdrawn and the post abolished. 
1 Report of M. Carl Burckhardt, High Commissioner of the League of Nations in 
Danzig : Geneva, March 19th, 1940. Offic 


ial No. C 42, M.38, page 2. 
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While in conflict with the League, Hitler courted the 
Poles. On August 12th, 1936, he spoke to the Polish Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Count Szembek, of “ the 
Danzig question” as “ negligible” in comparison with the 
grave problems which bid them harmonise German and 
Polish | ey 4. in 1933, he had ordered his men in Danzi 
“ that they should at all costs come to an understanding wi 
Poland ” ; and he 

reiterated his statement that Polish rights in Danzig 
could not be violated in any case. To this I remarked 
[writes Szembek] that we were interested to know what 
the future of Polish-Danzig relations would be, and 
what guarantees we would have of the maintenance of 
our rights in the Free City in the event of an overthrow 
of the present statute and of the League of Nations in 
Danzig. The Chancellor replied that there was no 
uestion of that. In all his policy he was governed by 
e principle of signing nothing and promising nothing, 
if he had any doubt whether he could realise it in practice. 
From the moment, however, when he assumed some 
obligation or concluded a certain friendship, there was 
no power on earth which could make him break his 
pledged word. 
The Poles were obviously prepared to bargain away the 
international status of Danzig, but the Germans apparently 
thought it cheaper and more convenient to Nazify the Free 
City with the connivance of the Poles, without an open 
change in its status. 

On August 14th, Ribbentrop received Szembek, repeated 
the assurance “‘ that nobody wanted to violate the status of 
the Free City or the position of the League in Danzig ” and 
then enlarged on the grave problems at which Hitler had 
hinted. 

Both Poland and Germany were faced with a serious 
danger arising from the fact that the Soviets had not 
renounced the conception of world revolution. Moscow 
could not renounce this conception, and Stalin was bound 
to carry on a corresponding policy, otherwise there 
would be a break-down of the whole Bolshevik system, 
which aimed at levelling down and destroying all the 
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achievements of Western civilisation and culture. 
Chancellor Hitler could not make any compromise in 
relation to Russia, because the slightest deviation from 
his own present policy must open the way for the reign 
of Bolshevism in Germany. Herr von Ribbentrop con- 
sidered that Poland was menaced by the danger of 
Bolshevism equally with Germany, and that the only 
way of counteracting this danger was the prevention of 
the catastrophe by crushing at their roots even the 
smallest signs of Communism. 

During the next few months incidents in Danzig were 
frequent, opposition to the policy of co-operation with 
Germany became intensified in Poland, and the tone of the 
Press in both countries became acid. On November 18th, 
1936, Moltke, having returned from Berlin, had an interview 
with Beck, reported in both White Books. In Moltke’s 
Minute, or vont oe which has been published, he claimed 
to have expostulated sharply with Beck about the attitude 
of the Polish Press, the treatment of the German minority, 
and about Danzig. 

Referring to the increasingly obvious tendency of 
Poland to obtain new rights in Danzig, I declared, in 
accordance with the instructions received from the 
Fiihrer and Chancellor, that such procedure would 
unavoidably produce sharp reactions, and therefore 
acute disturbances in German-Polish relations. 

But the Fiihrer, Moltke went on to say, wished to continue 
the understanding with Poland. “ M. Beck replied that he 
gratefully welcomed this extremely valuable declaration.” 

In Beck’s Minute of the conversation, reassurances from 
Hitler are reported at length, and so are his complaints about 
Mr. Lester, the League High Commissioner at Danzig, while 
those about the Polish Press can only be inferred. 

I . . . thanked the Ambassador for his declaration 
which I regarded as a desirable basis for quiet and 
objective study of the problem which caused the greatest 
difficulties, i.e. that of Danzig. I had undertaken the 
perhaps thankless mission of investigating the Danzig 
question on the basis of the League Mandate. I thought, 
however, that the Polish Government, which was not 
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influenced by doctrines and had no desire to create 
difficulties, could find a solution. A cardinal condition 
was the goodwill of the Senate, which would have to 
contribute their share to the success of this mission. 

In the further conversation, Beck “‘ detected a certain 
nervousness on the part of the Ambassador lest Poland should 
desire to exploit the situation to extend her rights considerably 
at the Senate’s expense, which would lead to new difficulties,” 
and claims to have replied that, as the Danzig Senate had by 
its actions disturbed “the equilibrium of the status quo,” 
“Polish interests demanded new guarantees.” 

Judging from the conversation as a whole, I had 
reason to believe that pressure would certainly be brought 
to bear on Danzig from the German side, provided we 
did not place them in a too difficult position by putting 
forward demands either compromising the activities of 
the Nazi Senate or extending, not the practical, but the 
theoretical Treaty Rights of Poland. 

In short, Beck admits to have spoken with contempt 
about the existing “ basis of the League Mandate ”—to him 
principles were “doctrines”; and if this basis was not 
destroyed at that time, it was obviously because the Nazis 
did not as yet intend to take overt action. Beck was playing 
a singularly weak, double-faced game: according to Burck- 
hardt the new League Commissioner at Danzig, “it was 
largely in deference to the Polish Government’s views that 
it was decided in January, 1937, to maintain the post of High 
Commissioner in Danzig, be at the same time “he was 
warned by the Poles not to hamper the internal administration 
of the Free City of Danzig.” When, early in March, 1937, 
Burckhardt visited the President of the Polish Republic, 
M. Moscicki declared to him that the Nazi régime in Germany 
had “ normalised relations between Danzig and Poland.’ 
All important questions between them, M. Beck pointed out 
to Burckhardt on another occasion, were “settled in Warsaw 
and Berlin,” and he advised Burckhardt to make personal 
contact with the German Government. At the New Year 
reception, on January 11th, 1937, Hitler expressed to Lipski 
“the conviction that Danzig affairs would be settled 


? Report of M. Carl Burckhardt, page 3. 
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satisfactorily, and... . that the growth of National Socialism 
in Danzig would be a guarantee of peace and good relations 
with Poland.” 

The German-Polish Agreement of May 15th, 1922, 
regulating economic and minority problems in Upper Silesia 
during a transition period, was to expite on July 15th, 1937, 
and in January Neurath urged on Beck an early consideration 
of the position which would arise. The Germans wanted 
an agreement which, under cover of minority rights, would 
have enabled them to consolidate the German “‘Volksgruppe” 
in Poland, the Poles wished only to discuss “ concrete ” 
cases; On March 16th, in Beck’s absence, Szembek told 
Moltke that the Polish Government were averse to a bilateral 
minority treaty, that German minority rights in Poland were 
anyhow secure, while the Polish minority in German Upper 
Silesia was too poorly organised to profit by such an agree- 
ment. On April 19th, Beck added that the Polish Govern- 
ment viewed international commitments on minorities as an 
infringement of sovereignty apt to lead to interference in 
internal affairs, that the Poles were jealous of their sovereignty, 
and, having suffered from League control, were loath to 
accept anything which might look like its continuation. 
Moltke’s distinction between a one-sided obligation under 
international control, and the free resolve of two Govern- 
ments to settle a problem which disturbed their relations, 
failed to impress the Poles. 

The next step was a formal démarche by Moltke on June 
Ist, 1937, and a memorandum which expressed “ disappoint- 
ment, may, serious apprehensions” because of Poland’s 
refusal, and argued that concrete cases raised outside the 
framework of a treaty would savour even more of inter- 
ference in internal affairs, that Germany’s acquiescence in 
Poland’s repudiation of League control did not affect the 
legal position with regard to German minority rights in 
Poland, and that Germany could not disinterest herself in 
that German minority; it enumerated grievances, and 
suggested that, if Poland persisted in refusing a bilateral 
Minority Treaty, declarations dealing with the protection of 
the two respective minorities should simultaneously be 
published by the two Governments. In reply, Beck assured 
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Moltke that “the wishes of the Fiihrer were always certain 
to receive specially serious consideration ” in Warsaw; and 
on June 6th, in a further talk, declared that, wishing to meet 
a démarche ordered by Hitler, the Polish Government were 
ready to consider the proposal of parallel declarations, though 
they declined a treaty. “‘ Beck’s renewed, though less 
categorical refusal of negotiations by experts” reported 
Moltke, “ suggests that no intrinsically important declaration 
is contemplated. It seems therefore advisable to open the 
negotiations with a draft of our own.” 

This, sent from Berlin, was submitted on June 24th to 
Beck, who, “with regard to its concrete terms” merely 
“ pointed to the difficulties which might arise over the Jewish 
minority "—for fending off the German proposals, the 
Jews in Germany had their use, but this apparently 
was all the attention that their position received in the 
negotiations. On August 26th, Beck accepted what seems 
substantially to have been the German draft of the Declara- 
tions. A further delay of over two months was caused by 
certain Polish measures in Upper Silesia, considered by the 
Germans contrary to the forthcoming Declarations which 
were already throwing their shadow ahead. They were 
published on November sth, 1937, and added little to the 
stale theme of ineffective minority regulations. 

On the day the Declarations were published, Hitler talked 
to representatives of the Polish minority about the “ ol&s- 
gruppen”’ ; President Moscicki told representatives of the 
German minority that they would continue to receive favour- 
able treatment if they showed loyalty to the Polish State ; 
Neurath presented the Polish Ambassador with an ajde- 
mémoire on what was expected from the Declarations, further 
suggesting “ periodical conferences between representatives 
of the two States ”—something of a condominium in minority 
questions ; Beck, in a circular to “all Polish Diplomatic 
Missions abroad,” explained that the two Declarations were 
“sovereign acts in the sphere of home affairs,” based on 
“ the — of reciprocity,” and that they emphasised 
“absolute loyalty on the part of Minorities as a condition 
of enjoying the protection which is the exclusive attribute of 
sovereignty”; Lipski was received by Hitler and “in the 
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course of the conversation it was confirmed that Polish- 
German relations should not meet with difficulties because 
of the Danzig question ”—a phrase in the official communiqué 
which appeared so important to Beck that he sanbengel it 
beforehand in his diplomatic circular. 

In the German White Book the story of the Minority 
Declarations of November sth, 1937, fills twenty-two lar, 
pages, —_ to almost thirty of the Polish White Book. 
In the Polish White Book there is nothing about their origin, 
merely their text, Beck’s circular, the communiqué on Lipski’ 
interview with Hitler, and Hitler’s address to the Polish 
minority, together about three pages. On the other hand, 
the Polish White Book reproduces pronouncements by Nazi 
leaders in which they decanted on the inestimable value of 
a strong Poland for Germany, and affirmed their fixed hostility 
to Russia. But not a single talk which Goering, detailed “ to 
pay special attention to Polish-German relations,” had with 
the Poles, is reported in the German White Book. 

In February, 1937, Goering was once more in Poland. 
In a talk with Marshal Smigly-Rydz, he declared that Germany 
had no desire to deprive Poland. of any of her territory. 

Germany was completely reconciled to her present 
territorial status. Germany would not attack Poland 
and had no intention of seizing the Polish “ Corridor.” 
“We do not want the ‘ Corridor’. I say that sincerely 
and categorically ; we do not need the ‘ Corridor’.” 
He pears 9 not give proof of this; it was a question 
whether his word was believed or not. 

Next followed once more the story about Schleicher, the 
Reichswehr, and the Bolsheviks. But the advent of the Nazis 
had changed this for good and all. 

Germany would never return to a pro-Russian 
policy. For it should always be remembered that there 
was one t danger coming through Russia from the 
East, and menacing both Germany and Poland alike. 
This danger existed not only in the form of a Bolshevik 
and Communised Russia, but of Russia generally, in any 
form, be it Monarchist or Liberal. 

The policy of the two nations must be harmonised, mis- 
understandings must be removed, “ cultural contacts must 
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be made and strengthened.” And at the end of this candied 
harangue, he once more dropped a hint which the Polish 
Minute reproduces, but avoids probing : 

When mutual relations were completely regulatised, 
then it might be possible to consider facilitating German 
transit to East Prussia. 

On November 4th, in a talk with Szembek in Berlin, on 
the eve of the signing of the Minority Treaty, Goering 
repeated his declarations that Germany regarded Poland’s 
“territorial integrity as inviolable,” and that the Third 
Reich would never collaborate with Russia, whatever may 
be her internal régime. In the talk which Lipski had with 
Hitler after the Treaty had been signed, Hitler asserted once 
more that no change would be attempted with regard to 
the status of Danzig, that he would always keep his word— 
“a surprise step was out of the question ”—“ Danzig ist mit 
Polen verbunden.”’ 


By 1938 Nazi Germany had successfully traversed the 
danger zone ;. Hitler had re-armed, and had re-militarised the 
Rhineland; Germany was no longer “vulnerable.” To 
frighten statesmen who had shown greater aptitude for fear 
than for action, he now even exaggerated the degree of his 
preparedness. By exploiting their weakness and blunders he 
succeeded in disorganising the post-war diplomatic system 
of Europe. In 1938, he passed from preparation to aggression. 
In February, Schuschnigg was summoned to Berchtesgaden ; 
on March 12th Austria was invaded. By the end of May, 
Hitler’s relations with Czecho-Slovakia reached their first 
crisis. On September 29th, the Munich surrender crowned 
the achievements of his first year of expansion and conquest. 
These were developments of paramount significance for 
Poland. Her rulers did not oppose Hitler but followed in 
the wake of the man-eating tiger. When he invaded Austria, 
they put the screw on Lithuania ; when he started to partition 
Czecho-Slovakia, they helped themselves to two pounds of 
flesh in Teschen, to territory with as many non-Poles as there 
were Poles in it. But what discussions passed between the 
Germans and the Poles during the period from January to 
September, 1938? Both White Books are significantly 
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reticent: to those supremely important nine months, the 
German devotes eleven out of a total of 459 pages, and even 
then deals merely with local detail—minority questions—not 
with problems of European policy the Polish devotes to that 
period four out of a total of 152 » feproducing extracts 
from three speeches of Hitler, and from conversations with 
him, with Goering, and with Ribbentrop, all on old themes, 
not a word about what was happening. This reticence finds 
its counterpart in the French Yellow Book and the British 
Blue Book, which open properly only after the two, let us 
call them, “ major operations ” of 1938 had been performed. 
During the nine pregnant months of 1938, all the “‘ Coloured 
Books ” suffer from vapours and faintness, and from a most 
remarkable mental blackout. 











PARLIAMENT IN WARTIME 
By H. R. G. GreEAvEs 


MORE strenuous testing-time for the Government 
was to be foreseen. While the previous three 
months saw the great achievements of General 
Wavell’s forces against the Italians, during this 
riod it was with a story of successful German 
invasions that the Government had to face the House. Enemy 
propaganda was quick to see the parallel between Norway and 
Greece, and it confidently predicted the same fate for 
Mr. Churchill’s Government as that which overtook his 
predecessor almost exactly a year before. This parallel, 
no doubt, was a main reason why Mr. Churchill took the 
unusual step of tabling a motion of confidence to provide the 
general er for criticism to be ventilated and to 
discover, both from debate and the vote which followed it, 
how his Government stood with the House and the country. 
His decision was certainly vindicated: attack showed itself 
to be flashy but unsubstantial ; criticism, much of which was 
undoubtedly necessary, the force of some of which was 
admitted by the Government itself, was clearly founded on a 
spirit of confidence ; and the vote gave a useful demonstration 
to the world, that could scarcely have been provided by any 
other means, of a national unity behind Mr. Churchill, 
fundamentally in contrast with the situation twelve months 
earlier. The Government emerged strengthened from the 
debate. Its testing-time, however, was not by any means 
restricted to the effects of military events in Cyrenaica, 
Jugoslavia, Greece and the Greek islands. This period has 
included the budget with the general survey of all departments, 
and it has also seen Parliament dealing with a considerable 
volume of legislation. In both connections it can be said that 
the Commons continue their confidence in the Government, 
but that they have justified themselves by a supervision 
that has produced both legislative and administrative 
improvements. 
The demonstration which greeted the Prime Minister’s 
speech winding up the debate on the Confidence motion was 
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the last to take place in the historic Chamber. On the night 
of May roth it was destroyed. The House met as usual on 
the next sitting day, which was Tuesday, May 13th, but in 
“another place.” The Speaker announced a message from 
the Lords that “ the House of Peers shares to the full the grief 
and indignation aroused by the ruin of the place of meeting 
so long and intimately associated with the liberties of Britain 
and the spread of free institutions under the Crown.” 

Debate on the Budget showed that the general reaction 
was wholly favourable. Indeed, in spite of or because of the 
unprecedently heavy burdens a the feeling was that 
at last sufficiently thorough methods were being applied to 
cut down — expenditure on non-essentials, and that the 
dangers of inflation were being squarely faced and guarded 
against. Some doubt was expressed on two points in 
particular, the “inflation gap” and the possibility of main- 
taining or increasing savings with such a high level of 
taxation, but the Chancellor managed to persuade the House 
that he had adequately considered the grounds for such 
doubts, and he clearly thought that they were not unduly 
serious. Mr. Lees-Smith pointed out that the Chancellor 
had made inflation the central problem of his Budget, and said 
that “ it would not be criticised on the ground of timidity as 
other Budgets have been in the past. As far as the actual 
figures of expenditure are concerned, the higher they are the 
more the nation will welcome them, because they mean 
equipment for carrying on the war.” There was welcome 
both for the decision to find revenue by direct and not indirect 
taxation and for the elasticity of mind shown in the acceptance 
of a part of the Keynes proposal for enforced saving. In 
connection with the excess profits tax the Chancellor took 
credit to the Government for having effectively stopped 
profiteering. The need for looking ahead to the problems of 
reconstruction was shown to be very present in the minds of 
of many Members, the case for the Chancellor’s reduction of 
the 100 per cent excess profits tax being based upon the 
necessity that industry should be prepared to meet post-war 
requirements of re-equipment. The House was agreed on the 
merits of the Budget as a whole ; it was natural, therefore, that 
debate should turn to a large extent to such questions as the 
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need for a capital levy to avoid too heavy an interest burden 
being placed on production when the war is over. There was 
also some demand for a more direct control of banking, for less 
consideration of the interests of big property when so many 
other interests have simply to be disregarded. Requisitioning 
of lives may well justify a greater willingness to requisition 
s. Complete fairness as between one citizen and another 
is not always an aim that can be achieved. Some plea was 
made also for the taxation of unearned increment. Agri- 
cultural land, it was claimed, had appreciated by as much as 
20 per cent in the last six months, and although there was 
some feeling that an industry which had gone through 
difficult periods now deserved its relative prosperity as a 
counterbalance for the past, the case was made that it would 
both be just and not too difficult of administrative application 
to gain for the benefit of the community at least some of this 
unearned increment. There was thus no appreciable complaint 
that the Budget imposed too heavy burdens; the stress 
remained upon the desirability of further and more equal 
sacrifices. The Chancellor was justified on the whole in 
feeling pleased with the reception accorded to his proposals. 
omer however, is the field in which the House has 
shown the greatest anxiety to be informed of the Government’s 
efforts. It is here that there is still most disposition to doubt 
that enough energy and imagination is being revealed. The 
debate on the work of the Ministry of Supply was held in 
secret session—one of the four secret sessions of the period 
under review. Nothing therefore can be said on that aspect 
of the problem, beyond the fact that the House will no doubt 
show in the course of later debates by indirect methods how 
far the Government was then able to satisfy it that everything 
possible is being done. The American Lease and Lend 
measute has undoubtedly had a stimulating and heartening 
effect in connection with this problem of supply and with the 
budgetary necessities for dealing with it, and the House has 
shown a constant endeavour to guard against any slackening 
of effort due to the placing of too much reliance on the help 
of the United States. 
Parliament’s attention has been directed to three further 
aspects of the general problem of production—industrial 
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man-power, the concentration of industry and distribution, 
and food output. The concern expressed by the House 
certainly corresponds to a widespread feeling in the country, 
and the measures taken by the Government can not unfairly 
be represented as having been fostered by past Parliamentary 
pressure. 

The opportunity for Mr. Bevin to explain his measures 
for dealing with the problem of industrial man-power was 
provided by the claim of two Birmingham Members. They 
urged “ an effective and courageous use ” of powers to ensure 
that all “who are not engaged in the armed forces or in 
duties essential to the life of the nation shall, in such manner 
as the Government may direct, use their industrial energies 
in the total war effort.” Their complaint was that not 
sufficient use had been made of the complete authority taken 
by the Government to conscript labour. They gave expression 
to a feeling current among manufacturers for many months 
about absenteeism and the movement of labour from one 
concern to another under the promise of higher reward. 
Mr. Bevin’s answer was a full and energetic one. “If you 
overdo the ordering business you get a reaction and disaster ; 
that is not the way to get output.” He pointed to the 
difficulties which have ensued from the industrial policy of 
closing down shipyards and factories in the past, and to the 
prior necessity of reopening them before labour can be 
employed. He stressed the inefficiencies of management and 
the turning off of men due to it which had taken place in 
some areas, including that from which these particular 
Members came. Of the steel industry in their area he said 
that “the industry was chaotic. Therefore when I am told 
to get the proper use of labour I have to get the proper 
conditions under which labour can be used. The men 
cannot do it if all the other factors are not there.” His 
demand was, in fact, for improved management, and the 
net effect of his arguments was to leave some doubt as to 
whether more control over management also should not be 
undertaken by the Government, even though this particular 
function might not be within the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. Nor was Mr. Bevin slow 
to point the moral: “Is it not strange that in the majority 
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of industries which had highly developed Joint Industria] 
Councils, the modern industries in which these things had 
been introduced prior to the war, the industries which had all 
kinds of relationships with the trade union movement 
arising out of the Whitley Committees, there should have 
been the least trouble since the war began, both internally 
and in everything else?” But this was a moral mainly for 
peace-time, and it related more to the past than the future. 

Mr. Bevin’s plans for the future had already been indicated 
by the Essential Work Order and other regulations, including 
the registration of women. In addition, there was the plan 
to ion the blight of casual dock labour, and to organise and 
ensure the supply of labour to the specially urgent work of 
shipbuilding. The House was assured that not only should 
the right of the worker on essential work to move from 
that work be removed, but also that “ if the State says to a 
man that he must not move from one employment to another, 
surely the right of the employer to discharge him must be 
taken away.” 

As was clear from the debate on industrial man-power, 
there were certain aspects of this problem which fell beyond 
the purview of the Ministry of Labour; for the most part 
these belonged to the function of the Board of Trade. Not 
the least important of these was the extent to which short- 
time was being worked in different factories throughout the 
country. Mr. Lyttelton’s plans for securing the concentration 
of industrial production were an attempt to remedy this side 
of the general problem. The reasons for them hardly needed 
elaboration. The necessarily restricted allocation of raw 
materials, a matter for the Ministry of Supply, coupled with 
the quota restriction on sales under the Limitation of Supplies 
Order, a responsibility of the Board of Trade, was intended 
to perform the essential task of directing some of the national 
force of production away from peace-time and into war- 
time channels. The time had now come to aim more directly 
at concentrating production to economise labour, materials, 

lant and factory-space and to release these for war purposes. 
ere was, in fact, a large body of opinion in the House and 
outside which thought that the time had come long before, 
but Mr. Lyttelton’s claim was that this might perhaps be 
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cancelled by the views of others, like Sir Herbert Williams, 
that the steps were taken too soon. Timing was at any rate an 
essential part of the problem, and only now were we beginning 
to feel the demands of our new factories. Geographical 
distribution and the numbers to be released were other 
complications. The Board of Trade’s solution was to invite 
firms to get together under a threat of enforced amalgamation 
if they failed to do so. It was, as the Parliamentary 

said in winding up the debate, a plan in which 
industry itself was left to fill in the blanks, being supplied 
by the Board with only a broad outline, the central theme of 
which was the nucleus firm. This nucleus firm was to act 
and produce for the closed-down firm as a temporary war- 
time measure, the idea being that the status quo ante should 
be restored when the war is over. It was upon this idea of 
unscrambling the omelette as a possible or desirable end 
that the most effective criticism centred. The economies 
and advantages of such concentration from the point of 
view of the consumer who would get products at less cost, 
and of the small man who would thus avoid bankruptcy, 
were so stressed by the spokesmen of the Board of Trade 
that it was natural the reply should be made: “ such economy 
is desirable in peace-time too.” The official claim was, 
however, that economy came only through curtailment and 
would disappear when factories were working full time 
again. Associated with this criticism was the complaint of 
Mr. Shinwell which, he said, was “ not against the principle, 
but is based on the neglect to embody in the scheme effective 
State direction, and te absence of essential safeguards for 
the protection of the small trader and manufacturer, the 
worker and the consumer.” The alternative scheme advocated 
by Mr. Horabin was the formation of operating holding 
companies in which all the firms should participate under a 
chairman appointed by the Government. The advantages 
of such a bold scheme, while obvious to a Socialist, were 
not acceptable to the Board of Trade, which has clearly 
preferred the minimum of interference despite all the difficulties 
of persuading competitive firms to work together when they 
have to look forward to a future in which they will again 
compete with one another, and must in the meanwhile be 
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careful to safeguard their position—for instance, by refusing 
to reveal industrial secrets—for the period of renewed 
competition. Many on both sides of the House must have 
continued to entertain some doubt as to whether such a 
compromise policy could really be made to work even during 
a time of stress, or whether it really did, as was claimed for 
it by the Parliamentary Secretary, “preserve a basis for a 
rapid and healthy return to peace-time conditions.” At 
least Captain Waterhouse put the policy at its best in 
describing it as “designed to reconcile traditional British 
industrial policy with the stringent requirements of a war- 
time economy, to retain as far as possible private enterprise 
and private initiative in a self-regulated system.” 

e distributive trades were also thought to show an 
important gap in the proposals. Mr. Horabin spoke of 
hundreds of thousands of small shopkeepers being pushed 
out of business, and said that the Government “ are allowing 
them to die with the coldest savagery, which has only been 
equalled in the worst periods of /aissez faire.” He said that 
these people were beginning to believe that there was no 
hope for them even in victory. About this different, although 
connected, problem the Government could only say for the 
moment that the whole future of the retail trade was under 
consideration. On May 13th Mr. Lyttelton told the House 
that after consultation with the Ministers of Labour and 
Food he had decided to set up a representative committee to 
advise him and report, this being given wide terms of 
reference. 

On the whole, the Government did not come badly out 
of the debate on food production. There was much compari- 
son with the last war, when several important aspects of 
the problem were less difficult, but this comparison was 
somewhat irrelevant and inconclusive. Within the limits 
set by shipping and man-power, as well as the loss of 
agricultural land during the last twenty years, the Government 
was able to show satisfactory energy and achievement. 

Parliament can claim to have succeeded in leading and 
expressing the public mind on production, the budget and 
the war situation. It certainly failed fairly to represent 
public opinion in England, if not in Wales, on the question 
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of Sunday opening of theatres, and in that debate hardly 
appeared at its best. But its fulfilment of its function of 
supervision has shown it still disposed to criticise two 
important aspects of Government policy and administration— 
the Foreign Office and propaganda, and in this respect it 
certainly corresponds to informed public opinion. 

The House has revealed in questions and in debate a 
certain uneasiness about the foreign side of our war-time 
administration. During the debate on the confidence motion 
on the war situation the feeling was shown to be widespread 
that the Intelligence and Secret Service were markedly 
inferior to their counterpart of the last war. It was suggested 
that they had failed to prepare the Government—or that the 
Government had not taken enough notice of their reports— 
for developments in Iraq and Libya. The suspicions of this 
kind which existed a year ago, when it was a question of 
knowing the German intentions in Scandinavia, had clearly 
survived, if they had not even been strengthened, during a 
period which had also seen the failure at Dakar. The fear 
was also evident that new battlefields, such as Tangier, 
Morocco, Syria, might show new gaps in the Government’s 
information service. It is true that the Prime Minister 
managed to dispel some doubts by revealing the smallness 
of the German forces used in Libya and mentioning military 
mistakes committed there, as well as by his suggestion that 
we had forestalled the Axis in Iraq, a suggestion difficult to 
reconcile with the news we broadcast after Rashid Ali’s 
coup which led the public to believe that his pro-Axis 
government was going to be friendly to us after all. 

Suspicion of a continuing appeasement policy has been 
constantly voiced. Questions have shown a critical attitude 
among several Members in different parts of the House on 
the Loan Agreement with Spain. That country’s official and 
strong declarations of friendship with the Axis and hostility 
to England leave no doubt where it stands; it is naturally 
believed, therefore, that money lent, and goods allowed to 
pass through the blockade, eventually reach our enemies. 
So great is the scarcity in Spain that this may not be so, but 
the policy followed in the past by our Ambassador when 
there was no such excuse for it encourages these doubts 
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about the wisdom of the present policy. The Prime Minister 
has thought it necessary to defend his ex-colleague, and by 
implication the policy, by saying that “‘ many people thought 
in July of last year that Spain would enter the war against 
us, and it is very largely due to the brilliant discharge of 
his duties in Spain that our relations with that country have 
tended to improve and not to deteriorate at this critical time.” 
Doubts about the policy with regard to Spain extend to the 
Tangier zone, where acts of an intention clearly hostile and 
dangerous to us have had to be defended as legal by Mr. 
Butler. The truth is that we are now faced with the 
consequences of our past failure to support a friendly Spanish 
democracy—a failure condemned at the time by several 
members of the present Government ; and now, whatever 
policy we pursue is fraught with danger. 

This suspicion of continuing appeasement tendencies, 
however, is by no means confined to our relations with Spain. 
There has been some accusation of our using “ kid-glove ” 
methods for attacking Italy, and disappointment at our 
having failed to bomb more key-points in the Italian father- 
land. Although there may be an answer to that in terms of 
strategy, the Prime Minister himself has suggested by the 
nature of his broadcast to Italians that the onslaught is rather 
on Mussolini than on Fascism. Of our attitude to Vichy too, 
until the close of the period here under review, it might be 
wondered whether we were being as firm as we could be. 
The strong approval shown to Mr. Eden’s statement on 
May 22nd that “ we shall no longer feel bound to draw any 
distinction between occupied and unoccupied territories in 
the execution of our military plans ” gave final proof of the 
feelings of the House. That his declaration meant what it 
said was shown by the bombing only a few days later, not only 
of aerodromes in Syria used by Nazi planes, but of an Italian 
munitions ship which took refuge in the Tunisian harbour of 
Sfax, and soon afterwards by the invasion of Syria. 

The failure to resume diplomatic relations with Mexico 
owing to the oil dispute has also been criticised, impatience 
being shown at disagreement of this nature being permitted 
to stand in the way of friendship with one of the key countries 
of Latin America. Nor is the House entirely satisfied that 
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Anglo-Russian relations need stay in the impasse which they 
appear to have reached. 

Closely allied with the foreign question is the whole issue 
of propaganda. About this “fourth arm” at least as much 
doubt continues to find expression ; it is interesting to find 
that doubt is by no means confined to such circles as those 
represented by Mr. Noel Baker and Mr. Vernon Bartlett, but 
has also been voiced by active service Members. This attitude 
has been shown in debates on adjournment, on supply, and 
by questions. Criticism of the B.B.C. has led to the recon- 
stitution of the Board of Governors, which had been closed 
down since the outbreak of war. Foreign propaganda—in 
particular our broadcasts to Germany and the holding up of 
news for America—has come under discussion ; there have 
been suggestions of indifference or incompetence. It has 
been urged that this work ought to be directly under the 
Minister of Information. To meet the acknowledged 
difficulties of that Minister in obtaining sufficient recognition 
on the part of the service and home departments of the 
importance of giving the news at the right time, in the right 
way, and to the right extent, it has been claimed again that 
he ought to enjoy greater authority, and that there should be 
someone in the War Cabinet responsible for this important 
part of our war strategy. Our propaganda has been unfavour- 
ably compared with the services performed under the direction 
of Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Northcliffe during the last 
war. Staffing in particular, and accommodation also, have 
been criticised. The belief in the importance of this work was 
well put by Mr. Duff-Cooper himself : “ as the war approaches 
a critical stage, and as the prospects of victory draw nearer. 
so the importance of this — will become ever greater, 
and will hasten the collapse of the enemy which our Army, 
Navy and Air Force will prepare.” He admitted the possible 
justice of the case made mallee year ago by Mr. Baker who 
had advocated “an entire reorganisation of the system of 
foreign broadcasting, that it should be taken away from the 
B.B.C. and placed completely under Government control, 
separated materially and mentally from the authorities who 
had hitherto controlled it, and housed in a separate building. 
Looking back,” the Minister said, “I am quite prepared now 
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to say that that might have been the right thing to try ; but 
it is difficult to reform your army on a new basis in the middle 
of a battle.” His defence was the maintenance of continuity 
and a general improvement still in progress. 

The Hess affair, and treatment of other items of news, such 
as the invasions of Cyrenaica and Jugoslavia, has also led to 
criticism of the efficiency of our information service. Certainly 
more will be heard of this problem which, whether or not it 
be on the way to solution, has clearly not yet been solved. 
The same may be said of the associated issue of our intelligence 
services, the co-ordination of which and the better linking 
with policy and with news is a question that as yet has only 
been raised. 

The House has carried out in secret session its supervision 
of the Ministries of Shipping and Economic Warfare, but it 
has revealed in open debate a disposition to doubt whether 
we have woken up to the full necessities of shipbuilding and 
whether Mr. Dalton is not sometimes too optimistic in 
estimating the effects of his department’s work. Both 
questions, however, are so much governed by what the 
Admiralty can do that the public is necessarily left in con- 
siderable ignorance. A department which has been more 
extensively criticised is the Home Office. Apart from the 
eternal vigilance so well shown by Miss Rathbone on behalf 
of internees, and actively expressed by several members 
during the debate on the Isle of Man (Detention) Bill (a 
technical measure due solely to the fact that the Isle of Man 
is not legally part of the United Kingdom), there was some 
criticism of the Home Secretary for having failed to produce 
his scheme for converting the fire services into a national 
organisation under his control. The House of Commons, 
at least, could not be accused of delay for it passed the 
necessary measure as a matter of urgency through all stages 
in a single day, May zoth. The Ministry of Works and 
Buildings was interestingly described by Mr. Hicks on 
March 1oth. 

The Empire has been the subject of more than one debate. 
The Colonial Office has had to answer for conditions in the 
North Rhodesian copperbelt, when concern was expressed 
at the lowness of wages; and the India Office has had, 
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unfortunately, to come to the House for a renewal for another 
twelve months of the Proclamation suspending Parliamentary 
government. Mr. Amery was careful to point out that 
whatever unrest there may be in India was not the con- 
sequence, even though it clearly was the cause, of this 
suspension. He also stressed the fact that it did not apply 
to four out of the eleven provinces, which include one-third 
of the total poeemnen, and “which are still enjoying the 
advantages of democratic self-government ” after four years. 
Here “ ministers and legislators,” he said, “ have continued 
to gain experience and are making their effective contribution, 
not only to the welfare of their constituents within the wide 
sphere of their direct authority, but to India’s general war 
effort. I think we ought not to underestimate the significance 
of this remarkable advance in self-government over so lar 
a field. Nor can we afford to ignore the importance of the 
voice which these Provinces, through their Governments, are 
bound to exercise in any deliberations affecting the future 
constitution of India.” The Government’s “deep regret ” 
at the attitude of the Congress which had rendered par- 
liamentary government impossible for the other two-thirds 
of India was shown to be shared on all sides of the House 
with regard to the situation as a whole. Indeed, a debate 
which will no doubt be read by many Indians proved, at least, 
that there is no absence of good will in any section of the 
House. There was a disposition to feel that, regrettable 
though the situation was, little more could be done at present 
from our side to improve it. Suggestion was made, however, 
that were the Secretary of State himself to go to India, or 
other steps to be taken to bring home more forcibly the unity 
of that good will, something Fasthes might be achieved, not 
only in bringing about agreement but in usefully and more 
effectively adding the great force represented by Indians’ 
detestation of Nazism to our own. Concern has been 
frequently expressed at the number of political prisoners and 
there have been questions about the conditions under which 
they are confined. 

The House has carried through a large volume of legis- 
lation. The National Service Bill placed civil defence services 
on a footing with the armed forces in respect of conscription. 
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Amendments to exempt M.P.’s and conscientious objectors 
were refused. The Liabilities (War-Time Adjustment) Bill is 
an extension of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act. Its 
main feature is the setting up of liabilities adjustment officers 
to facilitate agreement, in place of litigation or bankruptcy, 
as a solution of the problems of financial obligations made 
unreasonable by the war. If agreement is reached on such 
adjustment the officer’s finding is given legal validity ; if this 
fails, the Court can still enforce reasonable terms under the 
earlier Act. In principle the adjustment officer is empowered 
to reduce or postpone rent, for example, in relation to a house 
to safeguard the home and family, and in relation to business 
SS to safeguard the continued existence of the business. 

e€ main criticism was the familiar one, that some such 
measure should have been introduced long ago. 

Two other Bills gave rise to more disagreement. The 
Public and Other Schools (War Conditions) Bill was chiefly 
remarkable for the argument it produced that the Government 
had failed to use the present opportunity to review the whole 
position of these public schools. It was buttressing them 
with special favours in permitting them to convert trust 
monies left, perhaps, for the foundation of a scholarship to 
perpetuate their own existence. As the terms of the Bill 
were confined to the legalising of such conversion of monies, 
debate upon it on the lines desired by several Members proved 
difficult. There was some conflict between Mr. Bevan and 
the Speaker, and many speeches were prefaced by complaint 
of the consequences of the restrictive ruling. The general 
effect did seem to suggest that the Board of Education will 
have to take a bolder line in coping with the question of the 
place of such schools in the national scheme of education. 

The Allied Powers (Maritime Courts) Bill appeared a 
fairly innocent measure to empower Allied Governments 
now in this country to enforce their own law on seamen of 
their own nationality. It gave rise, however, to some heat, 
the chief objection being a retrospeciive clause foreign, it 
was claimed, to the normal principles of our legislation. 
Having opposed amendment and divided both the Committee 
and the Labour Party on this clause, the Government 
eventually gave way. 
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REFLECTIONS ON LORD BALDWIN 
By A. L. Rowse 


“There is one other thing. The test crime to our own people 
is to be afraid to tell the truth.” (Mr. Baldwin, Debate on Armaments, 
House of Commons, July, 1934.) 


“My position as the leader of a great party was not altogether a 
comfortable one. . . . Supposing I had gone to the country and said 
that Germany was re-arming and that we must re-arm, does anybody 
think that this pacific democracy would have rallied to that cry at that 
moment? I cannot think of anything that would have made the loss of the 
election from my point of view more certain.” (Mr. Baldwin, Debate on 
Defence of the Country, House of Commons, November, 1936.) 


“The responsibility of Ministers for the public safety is absolute 
and requires no mandate.” (Mr. Winston Churchill, House of Commons, 
November, 1936.) 


“We never worry. Worry works internally and affects the nervous 
system.” (Lord Baldwin, The Falconer Lectures, Toronto, April, 1939.) 


OR fifteen years, at a most critical juncture in our 

history, from the fall of Mr. Lloyd George in 1922 

to Neville Chamberlain’s assumption of the Premier- 

ship in 1937, Mr. Baldwin was the most powerful 

man in British politics. It has not been given to 
many of our modern statesmen to enjoy such a long, and 
almost unbroken, run of power. In fact, it would be out of 
the question for anybody who was not the leader of the 
Conservative Party, who had not behind him all the forces 
of which only the Conservative Party can dispose, the City 
of London, the banks, industry, the land—or, at any rate, 
the landlords, the farmers and the bulk of their obedient 
tenants and labourers—most of the newspapers, the Church— 
that other organ of propaganda, the aristocracy, the middle 
classes, upper and lower, the infinite and incalculable influences 
of respectability and social snobbery—in short, all the holders 
and supporters of power. Nobody who tepresented the 
other side, or—though he might be a man of genius—was 
outside that camp, had the slightest chance. But it happens 
that in Mr. Baldwin the English middle classes had a man 
after their own heart. No man of genius could have disputed 
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his ascendancy with them. There was, in fact, such a man 
whom they could have called upon to lead the nation through 
those difficult and dangerous years: the great man whose 
unbreakable spirit and resolution inspires us in the trials of 
this war which need never have come upon us if the country 
had but heeded his warnings. But the Conservative Party 
would have none of his leadership. 

In 1922 it chose a quite unknown man, the “ cabin-boy ” 
instead of the “ captain”—as Lord Birkenhead commented 
contemptuously but not inaptly—and held him in power and 
esteem throughout the whole of this period 1922 to 1937, 
in the course of which we lost all that we had won at a cost 
of four years of war in 1914-1918 and at the sacrifice of 
over a million British dead. Nor was that all: it landed us, 
after years of unchallenged power, in another war in far 
more dangerous circumstances, when all has to be fought 
over again, only twenty years after emerging from the fest 
with complete and absolute victory. In incalculably worsened 
circumstances : last time, after eight years of Liberal govern- 
ment, the ablest we have had in modern times, when the 
war came we had France and Russia on our side, and Japan 
and Italy and the United States, to say nothing of smaller 
peoples. This time, after twenty years of Conservative rule, 
twenty of the most disgraceful years in our history, we are 
fighting for our lives, and virtually alone. 

It is of the first importance to bring home whose 
responsibility it is to the right quarters, if we are to learn 
the lesson of the past for the benefit of the future. As Mr. 
Churchill has said: “‘ We are not in a position to say: ‘ The 
past is the past.’ We cannot say: ‘The past is the past,’ 
without surrendering the future.” Political leaders cannot 
abnegate responsibility for what happens to the country 
under their leadership ; again, as Mr. Churchill has said: 
“The responsibility of Ministers for the public safety is 
absolute and requires no mandate.” 

In Mr. Baldwin the Conservative Party and the occult 
influences, which through its agency rule the country, had 
a man after their own heart. Coming from the Western 
Midlands—that stupidest and most sluggish region of the 
country politically—not a far cry from Birmingham, that 
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fons et origo malorum of British politics in the past three- 
quarters of a century, here was no Welsh genius whose 
energy and vision might run counter to the interests of 
property, however indispensable they had found his services 
in 1914-1919. Here was no Churchill with an historian’s 
inconvenient understanding of the basic necessities of British 
policy in Europe and the world beyond. They wanted to 
forget ; they wanted to make money ; they wanted to return 
to the so comfortable world (for them) which they had 
inhabited before 1914. So they chose “a person of the 
ut*2ost insignificance,” as Lord Curzon bitterly lamented. 
It is the nation that has had cause to lament it since. But 
from their point of view Mr. Baldwin had two great 
advantages: an industrialist himself, he could be depended 
upon to see things in terms which would suit the interests 
of “industry.” He did: witness the General Strike and his 
réle as saviour of the nation in 1926. (There would have 
been more point if he had acted as the saviour of the nation 
from the greater dangers of 1933 onwards; but that would 
not have suited the purposes of “industry ” so well. The 
whole logic of the attitude of “ industry ” to Nazi Germany 
pointed to a deal with it ; and it must not be forgotten that 
at the moment Hitler was invading Czecho-Slovakia, repre- 
sentatives of the F.B.I. were in Diisseldorf negotiating an 
understanding with their German confréres.) But a second, 
and hardly less important, consideration: Mr. Baldwin 
talked the language of the people ; his was a plain, straight- 
forward, bluff, honest, truthful personality such as the people 
could understand. These were democratic days. Mr. 
Baldwin’s expressed sympathies were all in favour of 
democracy. Was he not himself a strong supporter of the 
extension of the franchise, especially to women ?—in itself a 
gteat proof of democratic sympathies, while at the same 
time not at all a bad move for the interests of the Con- 
servative Party, since women are much more conservative 
than men. 

So they gave him their confidence as few party-leaders 
have been given it—not clever men like Balfour or Disraeli 
before him, certainly not to great men like Gladstone or Peel 
or Canning or Pitt. For Mr. Baldwin was an inferior man, 
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and that appealed to the great mass of inferior people who 
are the electorate and love that sort of thing. ey felt safe 
with him—when they did not feel safe with Mr. Lloyd 
George or Mr. Churchill. Do they feel so safe to-day, I 
wonder? They were very happy and content to go on, 
year after year, with him, in spite of the warnings they were 
given. As a political candidate with a scaponslbility to the 
people in my own part of the country, the county of Cornwall, 
I warned them again and again of the fatal indolence ‘and 
irresponsibility of this man who was Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. They preferred not to listen; they are paying for 
itnow. But who am I to complain when not all the eloquence, 
the rience, the hereditary position, the great name of a 
Churchill had the slightest effect (and there were others: 
the best elements in the nation) on a lulled and fascinated 
and befuddled people ? For years this man held office and 
power and respect and consideration. All that suffered was 
the long-range interests and the security of Great Britain 
and the Empire. It is impossible for him now to avoid 
responsibility. His career and personality, above all his 
technique of managing the electorate and his appeal, are 
phenomena of the first importance to be studied for all who 
wish to understand the true character of British democracy 
and its workings in the past twenty years and who desire to 
avoid the mistakes, the fundamental fraud running through 
the whole system as it has been operated, and for which we 
are paying so heavily now. 

This is not the place to review his whole disastrous 
record, but simply to concentrate on the evidence which his 
speeches afford us on those few cardinal points which are 
most relevant to the crucial question of leadership in a 
democracy. It is because of the failure there that we have 
to go through the ordeal that we are now going rary 
It need never have happened. It need never have happened had this 
man done his plain and simple duty by the people who were 
in his care—who trusted him as they trusted no one (more 
fools they !), whose trust he at every moment and in every 
speech solicited, flattered, conjured—and ended by betraying 
more completely than we have ever known in our history. 

What did Mr. Baldwin really think 2bout democracy, 
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about the people who were such fools as to go on supporting 
him ? t was his attitude on the crucial questions of 
responsibility and leadership ? 

Mr. Arthur Bryant in his official tribute to Mr. Baldwin 
(“ written in all humility as a tribute to a great Englishman 
at the hour of his retirement ”) tells us that “ more than any 
public man of his generation, Mr. Baldwin has believed in 
democracy because he has believed in the common man. 
Like Cromwell and Lincoln, he learnt to know and love 
him”... etc. It is certainly the common man who is now 
suffering from the ardour of that belief in him, from the 
too close and stifling embrace of that love for him. Better 
the withering contempt of a Swift or a Strafford, a Voltaire 
or a Shaw for the qualities of the common man—provided 
only there were some glimmer of a sense of responsibility 
for him, some care for his simplicity and credulity, some 
respect for his faith and loyalty which treated him as he 
deserves to be treated for his hard, laborious days, warning 
him faithfully of his dangers, thinking ahead for him, telling 
him the truth about things, guiding him, protecting him, 
leading him; not using your wits, your cunning to lull him 
into a sense of false security, telling him that all is well so 
long as he trusts you, then letting him down, failing him at 
the moment of greatest danger. Better a thousand times an 
honest contempt for the people, and a respect for their 
defencelessness, than this kind of Conservative humbug |! 

“The impression which like most of my countrymen I 
had formed of him by hearsay—of a sincere, honest, but not 
very strong man—vanished in a moment,” says Mr. Bryant. 
He was certainly not honest, nor in the end even sincere, if 
this is what the confused syntax of that sentence is intended 
to imply. But apparently not: “ Honesty and sincerity were 
written all over his face, but there was more. . . . Strength 
above all other qualities is his chief attribute. I never met 
any man who carried so much of it in his bearing: it 
communicates itself to others.” (Notably in the National 
Government, I suppose ?) “ Like the Bishop of Worcester, 
remembering all chat might have happened in our land but 
for his life of love and service, one thanks God for him.” 
So much for Mr. Bryant ! 
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In all his speeches Mr. Baldwin always made great play 
with the idea of himself as a democrat, flattering the British 
people with constant appeals to their weakest side—their 
distrust of intelligence (so different from the great days of 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries when the foundations 
of the British Empire were laid, and so different, alas, in 
consequences then and to-day !); constantly playing up to 
their silliest side, their love of moralising, their love of seeing 
themselves as neither clever nor logical, as other people are 
supposed to be, but honest and good; pandering to the 
gallery with his insistent depreciation of intelligence—as if 
this great country achieved its name and fame in the world 
by ignorance and foolery ; in the end posturing before the 

ple, a caricature of himself, the old Harrovian who has 
talked pulp to the people until his mind has come to consist 
of the pulp in which he dealt so long and so successfully. 
The contrast it is to read yards and yards of these sickening, 
nauseating speeches in Hansard with their diseased egoism— 
their chief concern always being not the issue in hand, not 
the pros and cons of policy, but how he is appearing to the 
people—speeches intellectually intervebrate, without shape or 
style—and, on the other hand, the speeches of Mr. Churchill, 
always addressed to the matter in hand, devoting “ funda- 
mental brain-work” to the issues of policy upon which 
depends the well-being and safety of the nation, and at the 
same time admirably constructed, full of wit and humour, 
and inspired by a profound sense of responsibility and an 
historian’s sense of the needs of policy. Yet the Parliaments 
of 1931 and 1935, and the people outside, listened to the 
former and would not hear the latter, until events made them 
hear, and with a vengeance. 

For Mr. Baldwin told them, in every speech, always that 
he was the democrat. In the very speech in which he had to 
defend himself in the House of Commons for the trickery of 
the attempted Hoare-Laval deal with Mussolini only a few 
months dee winning an overwhelming majority on the plea 
of pursuing a League of Nations policy, Mr. Baldwin said : 
“I shall always trust the instincts of our democratic people.” 
This is the very speech in which he was forced to stand in 
the white sheet of a penitent for having misled them for 
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months on this issue, as he had been misleading them for 
years on other and even more dangerous issues. What is 
the clue to his behaviour? It is to be found in a speech in 
the House in 1934: “ Mr. Keynes told me ten years ago that 
it is quite impossible to make the English people think, and 
that I was wasting my time, but I did make a great effort 
then.” Apparently he had desisted ever since. Now ten 
years takes us back to the election of 1924, when the Con- 
servative Party, by its skilful and unscrupulous exploitation 
of the Red Letter scare, obtained a large majority for the 
next five years: which they used to return to the Gold 
Standard in the interests of the City, thereby throttling British 
exports, their remedy for this being to reduce wages and so 
force the General Strike—which they were able to represent 
as a danger to the nation and easily defeat, institute a 
deflationary policy under the egis of Montagu Norman 
which set in train the world economic depression, while 
such time as they could spare from these activities they spent 
in neglecting the fundamental problems of European order. 
But—and this is the point—the year before, Mr. Baldwin, 
who as an industrialist was, of course, a protectionist, had 
gone to the country for a mandate for tariffs and been 
defeated. After that, never again. He had learnt his lesson. 
Mr. Bryant lets the cat out of the bag. “He imagined he 
could show the creature [i.e. the electorate] its mistake by 
reasoning with it... . He did not know them as well as he 
supposed.” Never again after that. The whole art of 
politics became for him the art of taking the people in, telling 
them what they wanted to heat, waiting to see which way 
they were moving, and then—the leader of the greatest party 
in the State, Prime Minister of Great Britain, responsible for 
the lives and security of forty-five million people—following 
safely, belatedly, cautiously after. “‘ Safety First” was the 
motto under which he fought his elections and conducted his 
manceuvres: meaning safety for himself and for the Con- 
servative Party. It must be admitted that he was very 
successful at that game; its ultimate consequences for the 
country are to be seen in our wrecked and ruined towns, in 
the City, in Westminster, in Birmingham, Coventry, Sheffield, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Portsmouth, Plymouth—all of which 
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supported him and his disastrous party through thick and 
thin'\—ari now must pay for it. 

Hen.eforward for the rest of his career, the country was 
to be governed by what can only be described as the con- 
sistent application of the confidence trick. He had found it 
worked so well; he was such a past-master of the art, with 
his appearance and technique. It reminds one of the dis- 
tinguished public servant, a friend of mine, who once came 
upon Mr. Baldwin alone in a room at some country house 
practising various angles at which to hold his pipe, before a 
mirror. His line at the time of the General Strike was really 
the confidence trick practised upon the country—only people 
had not come to recognise it then. “‘ We must resist this 
unconstitutional threat to the nation, and once that is defeated 
you can trust me to see that justice is done to the miners.” 
Justice never was done to the miners. The most ambitious 
and zsthetically complete example (Mr. Baldwin was an 
attist) of the confidence trick was the panic election of 1931. 
The old and worn-out hacks of the Labour Party were taken 
in, MacDonald, Snowden, the celebrated Jimmy Thomas: 
people are taken in chiefly because they want to be taken in, 
witness Hitler’s technique with the propertied classes of 
Europe from 1933 on. Mr. Baldwin was very self-effacing ; 
he was ready to surrender the first place in the National 
Government to the vainest of his a It was vety 
cunning ; he did not have to take responsibility openly—until 
the fact that MacDonald was gaga became too evident. 
Meanwhile, ensconced in the background, the unchallenged 
leader of the Conservative Party, the reins of power were 
safely in his hands and theirs. It was very clever: it was 
not a Conservative Government that ran the country through 
all those years from 1931 on, until it ran the country on 
the rocks. Oh, dear me, no !—it was a National Government. 
To-day the name of National Government stinks in the 
nostrils of all decent people, so that a government of national 
safety, that really represents the nation, got together in the 
moment of greatest danger to save the country from the 
consequences of those hideous, disgraceful years from 1931, 
will not even take up the name from the gutter. 


11 except Bristol from this stricture. 
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The confidence trick was played again and again, not only 
over great issues of policy, but over lesser matters, not only 
in the General Elections, 1935 as well as 1931, but over the 
Hoare-Laval swindle, most dangerously of all over the 
question of German re-armament with all its related and 
subordinate issues, the solemn ple of air-parity with 
Germany given by Mr. Baldwin to Parliament and the country, 
the holding up of a promised Ministry of Defence for nine 
months and then the appointment of an Inskip as Minister— 
a typical piece of wool-pulling across the eyes of the public ; 
the giving of mistaken figures as to German air-strength in 
the House of Commons so as to throw doubt on Mr. 
Churchill’s estimates, when the latter turned out to be more 
than justified in his warnings, the reiterated assurance that 
everything was all right, you can trust the Government. 


Old Baldwin’s in his heaven: 
All’s well with the world— 


when everything was far from well, and Mr. Churchill was 
at length driven to describe the confidence trick in so many 
words. In the summer of 1936 when Mussolini had carried 
through the conquest of Abyssinia and was forming the Axis 
with Hitler to carry forward their joint aggression in Spain, 
Mr. Churchill said: “We are told ‘Trust the National 
Government. Have confidence in the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Baldwin), with the Lord President of the Council (Mr. 
MacDonald) at his side. Do not worry. Do not get alarmed. 
A great deal is being done. No one could do more.’ And 
the influence of the Conservative Party machine is being 
used through a thousand channels to spread this soporific 
upon Parliament and the nation. But, I am bound to ask, 
has not confidence been shaken by various things that have 
happened, and are still happening ? ” 

That summer and autumn, while Hitler and Mussolini 
were now in a position to put into execution their far-seeing 
campaign of aggression against the British Empire, beginning 
with Spain, it became clear that all hope of air-parity with 
Germany had now vanished and that there was no likelihood 
of our catching them up in re-armament. Mr. Churchill 
initiated a debate on the state of the country’s defences. He 
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recalled Mr. Baldwin’s specific pledge given as long ago as 
1934, three years before : 

“Any Government of this country—a National Govern- 
ment more than any—and this Government, will see to 
it that in air strength and air power this country shall no 
longer be in a position inferior to any country within 
striking distance of our shores.” 

Mr. Churchill underlined the fact that responsibility was 
never “‘ more directly assumed in a more personal manner.” 
Yet the solemn pledge was never fulfilled in general outline, 
any more than the particular steps necessary to implement it 
were carried out. Sir Samuel Hoare, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, was put up to answer: “I am authorised to say 
that the position is satisfactory. . .. We are always reviewing 
the position.” Mr. Churchill commented: “ Everything, he 
assured us, is entirely fluid. I am sure that is true. Anyone 
can see what the position is. The Government simply cannot 
make up their minds, or they cannot get the Prime Minister 
to make up his mind. . . . So we go on preparing more 
months and years—precious, perhaps vital to the greatness 
of Britain—for the locusts to eat. They will say to me: ‘A 
Minister of Supply is not necessary, for all is going well.’ 
I deny it. ‘The position is satisfactory,’ It is not true. 
‘All is proceeding according to plan.” We know what that 
means.” Mr. Churchill went on to give evidences that no 
attempt had been made to carry out the pledge or equip the 
Army properly : searchlight companies without searchlights, 
the Army lacking “almost every weapon which is required 
for the latest form of modern war. Where are the anti-tank 
guns, where are the short-distance wireless sets, where are 
the field anti-aircraft guns against low-flying armoured aero- 
lanes ?” In the air we had already fallen more than a third 
hind Germany—three years after a solemn pledge to keep 
rity. He called upon the Prime Minister to account for 
is responsibility before the nation. 

In reply Mr. Baldwin made one of the most ignominious 
confessions that have ever fallen from the lips of a British 
Minister. He admitted that “from 1933 I and my friends 
were all very worried about what was happening in Europe. . .. 
But I would remind the House that not once, but on many 
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occasions . . . when I have been speaking and advocating as 
fat as I am able the democratic principle, I have stated that 
a democracy is always two years behind the dictator. I believe 
that to be true. It has been true in this case.” He went on 
to excuse himself on the score of the Fulham by-election in 
1933, when the National Government lost one of the 550 
seats it won by the dirty panic of 1931. “‘ My position as 
the leader of a great party was not altogether a comfortable 
one. . . . Supposing I had gone to the country and said that 
Germany was re-arming and that we must re-arm, does any- 
body think that this pacific democracy would have rallied to 
that cry at that moment? I cannot think of anything that 
would have made the loss of the election from my point of 
view more certain. . . . Frankly, I could conceive that we 
should at that time, by advocating certain courses, have been 
a great deal less successful.” 

So that was the explanation: the trickery of a party 
manager where there should have been the sense of responsi- 
bility of a Prime Minister of Great Britain, if not of a leader 
of the Conservative Party, for the safety of the nation. This 
barely-concealed distrust of the people who were following 
him was the deepest slander upon them, as was seen from 
the way they rallied in the worst circumstances of defeat and 
the fall of France last year to the sincere and candid leadership 
of a Churchill. 

In fact, nothing could be meaner than the attempt to 
shuffle off the responsibility from the shoulders where it 
properly lay—upon the country, upon the electorate, upon 
the League of Nations Union, upon Lord Cecil and Professor 
Murray, upon the Labour Party—anybody rather than that 
party and its leader which had enjoyed the fullest power 
throughout that decade from 1931. They now say: “We 
were all to blame.” It is very generous of them: another 
variety of the confidence trick. Mr. Churchill has himself 
disposed of these excuses once and for all: “ What is this 
argument that it was necessary to wait for the General 
Election before Ministers could do their duty and place their 
country in a state of security ? . . . It has been said that before 
the General Election there was no mandate to do it, but there 
is no mandate so imperative on Ministers of the Crown as 
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that they should guard the safety of the country. Throughout 
the last Parliament there was never 2 moment when the 
Prime Minister could not have asked both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to support him in any measures necessary to maintain 
the security of the country. Nothing relieves Ministers from 
that prime duty. It is the first object for which Governments 
are called into being.” Even earlier, Mr. Churchill had 
scotched any such excuse: “I have been told that the reason 
for the Government not having acted before was that public 
opinion was not ripe for re-armament. I hope that we shall 
never accept such a reason as that. The Government have 
been in control of overwhelming majorities in both Houses 
of Parliament. There is no vote they could not have proposed 
for the national defence which would not have been accepted. 
... As for the people, nothing that has ever happened in this 
country could lead Ministers of the Crown to suppose that 
when a serious case of public danger is put to them they will 
not respond to any request.” 

On one of his tours of a blitzed town recently, greeted 
by the cheers of people who had been bombed out of house 
and home, who had lost everything, Mr. Churchill praised 
their spirit and said: “I can never deserve it.” But he had 
already deserved their trust, not only for his own magnificent 
courage and determination, but for the years in which he 
fought against that majority which nothing could shake, for 
the safety and security of the nation. During all these years 
Mr. Baldwin held power in fuller measure and with a larger 
majority than it has ever been given to a political leader in 
this country. On the fundamental test of the responsibility 
of leaders to the country whose destinies they guide, he is 
tried and found wanting. His whole career throws a searching 
light upon the crucial question for the future, that of leader- 
ship in a democracy. His often-protested belief in democracy 
is seen to be largely humbug ; his trust in the people, in the 
literal sense hypocrisy, even if he himself was not aware that 
he was playing a part; his career of “love and service” to 
consist mainly of keeping the country safe for the Conservative 
Party. On rule by the confidence trick, that most penetrating 
of political observers, Low, is at one with Mr. Churchill. It 
is true that rule by confidence trick prevails even more in 
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totalitarian states where there is no criticism. But it is even 
more dangerous for a democracy, which depends for its very 
existence upon a genuine and unfalsified political life, and 
where this kind of rule does not even achieve power. 

Mr. Baldwin, now elevated to the peerage as Lord 
Baldwin, lives still in possession of his honours, if not of 
honour, and presumably of a pension for his services. But 
what can this man think in the still watches of the night, 
when he contemplates the ordeal his country is going through 
as the result of the years, the locust years, in which he held 
power ? 
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THE MANY GERMANYS 
By HeErsin 


I—Tuis GERMANY 

EFORE Bismarck threw the Second Empire together, 
with violent and therefore unsteady hand, there were 
almost as many Germanys as there were thinking, or 
ther dreaming, Germans. Throughout the Middle 
Ages and during the centuries that followed, the 
German Empire was more of a dream than an idea, more of 
an idea than a clearly-defined reality. And so it remained 
until the year 1871. From that point until 1918 Germans 
were just about equally divided into those who were content, 
and had more or less ceased to dream, and those who had 
begun to dream of a Germany freer than the Empire of 
Bismarck’s making. Their hour seemed to have struck in 
the year 1918. But the Weimar Republic was a failure and 

so the dreaming of another Germany began again. 

Into these no longer innocent dreams stepped the sleep- 
walker Adolf Hitler. He roused in the dreamers all those 
hopes, desires and lusts which had been going about Germany 
for the last thousand years, and he promised to fulfil them. 
He is the most daring gambler who has ever sat down at the 
political gaming-tables of Europe, and he began to play with 
all the sinister dreams and visions and inclinations of the 
German people. He cheated his honourable, but alas! 
diffident, opponents out of the game. He had false cards 
enough up his sleeve. 

Of these, the most false, and the most important to the 
ambler, was called ‘‘ Gieichschaltung”’ (conformity). With this 
e destroyed what was left of true German-ness in Germany, 

namely the variety and differentiation of the German “ clans ” 
and of their spiritual resources, the fruitful rivalry between 
one German conception and another, the receptivity of 
Germany, as the land of the Centre, to European ideas from 
East and West and its readiness and ability to work them out. 
Hitler’s outstanding crime was the deliberate destruction of 
German individualism, which had in it something essentially 
European. In so doing he outstripped Italian Fascism and 
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very nearly caught up with the Bolshevism of Stalin. Certainly 
he succeeded in transforming as by magic—black magic 
indeed !|—the most many-coloured nation of the Western 
hemisphere into one uniform grey mass. 

How he accomplished this is significant enough and of 
sufficient consequence to merit a short description. It was 
by using the pincer technique, familiar through so many 
recent war manceuvres. With the two arms of the pincers 
he gripped and held the body of the German people. 

First he made “ civilian” Germany totalitarian. After 
two years—the process was complete by the spring of 1936— 
he had destroyed all of civilian power, all organisations 
and groupings of civilians that opposed National Socialism 
ot displayed only a half-hearted enthusiasm for it. 

The only surviving organisation of the kind is the Catholic 
Church—but she survives in chains. True, the Protestant 
“ Confessional” Church also represents a community held 
together from within and presenting a united front towards 
the outside world, that is; against National Socialism. But 
she consciously limits her influence to parochial matters and, 
in the strictest sense, to the religious life of her adherents. 
Even so her leaders are persecuted and imprisoned. 

Thus it is true to say that the boundaries of National 
Socialism coincide with the boundaries of the Germany of 
to-day. The domestic policy of the Nazis has been to surround 
themselves with a desert belt of impotence. In creating it 
they have spared nothing, from the trades unions and the 
former political parties to the Rotary and Welcome Clubs. 
Organisations devoted to the arts and sciences, to social 
intercourse and hobbies, Bridge Clubs, circles interested in 
the occult and in anthroposophy—all without exception have 
been brought under Nazi control. You may not tell fortunes, 
you may not give acrobatic performances in public unless 
you are a Nazi. It is a unity and absoluteness of power 
hitherto unknown in the history of Germany and of Europe. 

This being so, it is inevitable that the outside world should 
see and judge the German people as National Socialists. The 
last shreds of individualism have been torn from the nation 
of individualists. The —— of the “ Third Empire,” in 
the enslaved Germany of to-day, rests on the discrediting and 
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spurning of all individualistic yearnings and tendencies. The 
rman spirit is confined to barracks. 

The other arm of Hitler’s pincers is called war-preparations, 
It is difficult to decide (and of no practical importance) 
whether the war for which the Nazis have rapidly and con- 
sistently prepared since 1933 was—and is—an end in itself 
or whether it is only the means to an end, namely the consoli- 
dation of the Nazi power inside Germany. It has always been 
clear that the day would come when Hitler would have to 
choose between war and his own downfall. The influence of 
capitalistic enterprises, dependent on export for their existence, 
was still too powerful. y by harnessing them to the state 
by means of war-preparations could they be subjected to it 
and to Hitlerism. 

Of still greater importance is the fact that universal 
conscription , eon every young German under National 
Socialist influence and discipline. Thus did Hitler’s pincers 
get their final grip on the German nation. Those who had 
—— to escape being ground small by the “ Movement ” 
found themselves caught in the machinery of the new German 
militarism. The ever-increasing “‘ G/eichschaltung”’ of the Army, 
which preceded conscription, is one of the most cunning 
achievements of National Socialism. The Prussian-German 
officer caste, hitherto so proud of its tradition, bowed to the 
supreme command of a “corporal” and opened its once 
exclusive ranks—at one time in Germany it was easier to 
become a professor or a “‘ Geheimrat” than a lieutenant !—to 
the protégés of a “ Socialist ” party. 

Thus arose the one united Germany, which the world in 
peace-time failed to recognise clearly and has had perforce to 
discover in this war. It is important to understand what the 
character of this Germany is, and perhaps even more important 
to understand what it is not. We have already seen how 
German individualism was crushed and ground. It used to 
represent what might be called German ethics, custom and 
~ With it they disappeared. They fell into the abyss, 

use nothing and no one was there to uphold them. 
Unless this is grasped it is impossible to understand the 
proclamation and acclamation of that most despicable of all 
principles ever set up by a state: namely, justice (and with it 
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of course, morality) is that which is profitable to the state 
(and therefore, of course, to the Party which alone represents 
the state). The public conscience is a thing of the past in 
Germany. Or has anyone heard of a single judge or a single 
teacher who resigned rather than administer or teach this new 
principle of right and justice? (Those who might have so 
acted had already been deprived of office because their views 
were not the “ right ” ones.) On the contrary, for instance, 
there is to-day in the University of Berlin a chair of Political 
Pedagogy (Ethics). Its occupant, Alfred Baeumler, is the 
editor of the most popular German edition of Nietzsche’s 
works. The only possible comment is supplied by the 
title of one of Nietzsche’s best-known books : “‘ Jenseits von Gut 
und Boese” (Beyond Good and Evil). 

At this point we are confronted with one of the most 
ill-omened phenomena in the public life of Germany. The 
country has hardly ever had a genuine code of public morals 
emanating from the state and therefore from the nation. The 
limits of German individualism mark also the limits of German 
moral sensitiveness. The German nation has never been 
nation enough to exercise moral compulsion on the individual. 
The whole has never been morally superior to the parts. The 
opposite has been nearer the truth. Moral compulsions began 
with individuals who attempted to influence the state and the 
nation. Thieves are no commoner in Germany than in other 
countries, but the various German classes and groups have 
always been peculiarly irresponsible and unscrupulous in their 
behaviour towards the state and towards their fellow-citizens. 
This applies equally to the unprincipled claims to overlordship 
made by the Prussian Junkers as to the long and tender 
cherishing of the class-war theory by the Social Democrats. 
The ironic lines of the poet : “‘ Und willst du nicht mein Bruder 
sein, So haw ich dir den Schaedel ein”? (And wilt thou not my 
brother be, I’ll break thy dirty neck for thee) has always been 
taken quite seriously. 

The Weimar Republic was to set aside this unmoral and 
violent tradition in favour of more civilised principles and 
methods. At last there was to be in Germany a central 
authority which would recognise the equal rights, the freedom 
and the interdependence of all. The constitution (drawn up 
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incidentally by the democratic Jewish scholar and politician, 
Preuss) was a good one. But it remained little more than a 
scrap of paper. It was never translated into reality. 

History will ascribe to the Republic the virtue of having 
protected the German people—beaten, starved, deceived down 
to the very day of the Armistice—from civil war and 
Bolshevism. It may be that, in its anxiety to keep the peace 
or to restore it as quickly as possible, it failed to fulfil its 

romises and obligations to the workers, peasants, and 
soldiers. All the greater should have been the gratitude of 
the middle classes, the nobility and the big industrialists. 
Instead of this the greater part of the bourgeoisie, as soon as 
it felt safe enough politically, turned its back on the Republic 
and played political opposition as in a badly-staged play. 
Industry and big business exploited the inflation of 1919-23 
in their own interests and to the detriment of all other classes 
of the community. Meanwhile the circles who “ counted,” 
including the nobility, looked about for saviours who should 
deliver them from the Republic. One of these, with their 
financial and “ moral ” backing, was duly anointed. 

This demoralised and demoralising behaviour towards the 
Republic was indicative of the low level to which the nation 
as such had sunk. The moral disintegration and the flouting 
of obligations in the “ Third Empire ” are only the completion 
of a process which had been going on throughout the period 
1919 to 1933. These “fourteen years,” made notorious by 
Hitler’s references to them in his public speeches, marked a 
growing apathy and exhaustion in German national life. 
The nation had proved too weak, too unfit morally, to turn 
the freedom and equality, that it already had on paper, into 
the stuff of everyday life. These years brought with them 
the débacle of a capitalist and utilitarian society, which, with 
every year and every election, had moved further and further 
away from the ideal of a national community. 

The rising unemployment was not, as is often wrongly 
asserted, the cause of the internal decline, but merely its most 
obvious effect. It was the scourge with which those who 
wished to hasten and exploit the decline whipped its victims 
and theirs into the same condition of moral instability as that 
which prevailed in their own relations to the Republic. 
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Hitler put the finishing touches on all that. The result 
was “ his ” Germany—a country officially deprived of moral 
standards, in which every excess and every injustice justified 
itself, if it served to increase power. The golden freedom 
of the Republic had remained unminted. German individu- 
alism had proved incapable of guarding and using it. Hitler’s 
grey, monotonous mass was moulded. On its ghost-like 
countenance were painted the features of life—with highly- 
coloured flags and badges, with strident placards and slogans, 
with drums and trumpets. A many-cogged machine was 
constructed, which, by the manipulation of a few handles, 
could be converted into a war-machine. The more com- 
pletely any possibility of moral opposition is excluded, the 
more smoothly it runs. Every crime demanded by the 
necessities of war, and far in excess of anything permitted 
until now, is promptly accomplished. It may be the machine- 

nning of women and children in Spain and England, it may 
“ the desolation of defenceless cities like Rotterdam and 
Belgrade or the invasion of neutral countries inhabited by 
kindred peoples. A nation that has allowed itself to be 
robbed of its rights, mishandled and enslaved, has no respect 
for the freedom and integrity of other nations and men. It 
treats them in the same way that it has itself been treated. 
It even finds satisfaction in spreading the spiritual and 
intellectual anarchy from which it suffers over the whole 
surface of the earth. 

This is Hitler’s Germany. This is the Germany of to-day. 
Whether it is the “eternal” Germany, and must be the 
Germany of to-morrow, that is the question. 


II—“ Brack REcorp.” 

Sir Robert Vansittart has searched German history, from 
the time of Cesar and Tacitus, for evidence of Germany’s 
tendency towards war, conquest and robbery. But one 
cannot judge even an individual by his sins alone, or a 
criminal by his earlier offences. How much less a whole 
nation that settled down in the middle of a small continent, 
that is, in the midst of dangers and temptations. Let us pass 
over the potential “ Black Records ” of other nations, for 
instance the French or, to go further afield, the Turks. For 
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the nations are not only the lords and masters of their history 
but also its victims, the victims of the conditions under which 
they live. 

In any case Sir Robert is wrong in branding Charlemagne 
as a German blacksheep. For one thing that great emperor 
was more of a Frenchman than a German. For another the 
majority of his wars helped to establish Christianity in Europe, 
a service which should surely be counted to his credit. He 
was, so to speak, the “Caliph” of the Christian world. 
He had a Christian-European mission to fulfil and it is not 
by chance that the Nazis have denounced him as un-German. 

Sir Robert’s reference to the Emperor Fredrick Barbarossa 
is equally unfortunate. It will suffice to mention that that 
savage medieval warrior was cast in precisely the same mould 
as his contemporaries on the English throne, Henry II and 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion. Moreover his most unyielding 
German opponent, the rebel Guelf duke, Henry the Lion, 
was secretly supported by his father-in-law Henry II of 
England. 

If we are to delve so deep into history—I mean so deep 
in time—why should Sir Robert pay such slight attention to 
the greatest mass slaughter, the most successful invasions and 
conquests in Germanic history—the Migration of Nations. 
At that time the Germans defeated the moribund Roman 
Empire and set up new kingdoms on its soil. What is left 
of them now? Nothing but a few buildings, nothing but a 
few ruins, not even a literary document except Bishop Ulfila’s 
translation of the Bible into Gothic. Not only have the 
kingdoms themselves disappeared but also the tribes and their 
descendants. This is the clue to the German tragedy: ever 
conquering, ever destroying, ever building anew—and all in 
vain. ‘The greatest adventure of the Germans, the flooding 
of Southern Europe and the North Coast of Africa, ends in 
nothingness, in a dead loss. The—to them—foreign soil, 
foreign climate, foreign civilisation, wipe them out and turn 
their supposed victory into an eternal defeat. In the German 
national epic the “ Nibelungenlied”’ (Sir Robert rightly draws 
attention to its intrigues and low-down treacheries) there is a 
last echo of the tragedy of the Migration, though the material 
was first collected and given literary form in the later Middle 
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Ages. At the court of King Etzel everything that is left 
of German-ness dies. Never once have the Germans, in spite 
of all their conquests, been able to keep and hold anything 
beyond their own borders. That is the tragedy of their 
overweening self-confidence—to-day, as yesterday and for 
ever ! 

Their lust for expansion and their imperialistic ambitions 
have always been their ruin. The Roman Empire, even at 
the height of its power, failed to bring them under its control. 
They remained, until they destroyed it, outside the Roman 
world order and unaffected by the Roman discipline which 
was not merely military. For a thousand years and more they 
constantly displayed a lawlessness which swelled up and 
overflowed all geographical and moral boundaries. The last 
display is now being witnessed by a stricken world. 

Since Sir Robert, in an attack of historiomania, goes back 
to the original sins of the Germans, it is relevant to ask here 
whether these outbreaks of war-like barbarism were due to 
innate or inculcated characteristics of the Germans, or whether 
they are not rather traceable to a tragic inability to put their 
own house in order, so that they feel tempted or impelled 
to escape from their domestic confusion into the outside 
world. The only German stock which, admittedly in 
co-operation with Latin stocks, has been able to evolve a 
constitution capable of growing and ripening with the 
centuries—I mean the German Swiss—belongs unquestionably 
to the most peaceable nations of the world. In the Middle 
Ages, and even later, the Swiss mercenary was the most 
sought-after and the most highly-paid of all. But no sooner 
had this small nation achieved an internal balance of power 
than it renounced (as a condition and consequence of this 
same hard-won political freedom) its militaristic vices and 
transformed them into a virtue—the virtue of militancy in 
the service of freedom and peace. Why should the Swabians, 
the Franks and the Bavarians be so different from their near 
relations, the Swiss ? 

Different in fact are the Prussians! They are probably 
the most mixed stock in Europe—the greater part of the 
original inhabitants were wiped out in the “ Christianisation ” 
of the 12th and 13th centuries. They are a nation of soldiers, 
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educated as such in the 17th and 18th centuries by the upstart 
robber dynasty of the Hohenzollerns. The Prussians substi- 
tuted for the political and war-like day-dreams of the Germans 
the much more dangerous exact science of politics and war, 
of peaceful penetration and military conquest. In so doing 
they enslaved and conquered the rest of Germany. 

From the Great Elector and Frederick the Great to the 
two alas! great world wars of our time, there is a straight 
and clear line of development. The “ greatness” of the 
Kings, as of the wars, was “ made in Prussia.” The Prussians 
are an extremely, a fatally thorough people. Yet German 
culture has flourished almost entirely outside Prussia. Its 
home is, roughly speaking, the triangle of which Hamburg 
forms the apex and Vienna and Basel (or Strassburg) the base. 
Viewed from this cultural triangle Prussia is a German colony. 
Here there flourished, in the imperialistic forcing-house, the 
Prussian-German sergeant-major (Fe/dwebel), a demoniac yet 
mediocre figure, and the Prussian-general-staff type of brain. 


* Hitler, the outsider and the heretic from the land of culture, 


Austria, who has fallen from Christianity to heathendom, 
from the civilisation of the Danube to Prussianism, represents 
a mixture of both ingredients, as fascinating to the Prusso- 
Germans as it is revolting to the rest of the world, a mixture 
of the mediocre and the intellectual. The mediocre has learnt 
to command and the intellectual to obey. Here is the genesis 
of that characteristic Prussian perversity which, in the 
Germany of to-day, is celebrating its triumphs and its excesses. 


TII—CoNcERNING THE GERMAN SPIRIT. 

It was the t general Moltke, if I am not mistaken, 
(incidentally a e in the service of Prussia), who said: 
“The battle of Koenigsgraetz was won by the Prussian 
schoolmaster.” The dictum, which might well have been 
Bismarck’s, is typical of the militaristic attitude of Germany, 
under the influence of the Prussian hegemony, towards 
education and culture. German minds had succumbed to 
this influence during the second half of the 19th century, 
} the new Germany, with Prussia as its centre, took 
shape. 

Catil only a very short time before the picture had been 
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uite different. One has only to think of Goethe’s complete 
detachment at the time of the Napoleonic wars, and of the 
visit paid by this greatest of all German poets to the conqueror 
in Erfurt. Or, to give another example : when Napoleon on 
the morning of the battle of Jena, in which Prussia was 
defeated, rode through the university town of Jena, the great 
philosopher Hegel had just put the finishing touches to his 
chief book: “The Phenomenology of Spirit” and now 
stood at his window to see the great Corsican go by. “I 
have seen the Weltgeist (World Spirit) ride past,” he wrote 
enthusiastically. Let us consider one mote significant fact, 
even if it is only loosely connected with the history of German 

hilosophy. The father of the German philosopher Schopen- 
Sines was a well-to-do merchant in Danzig. When, after the 
Napoleonic wars, this city fell into Prussian hands, he moved 
to the free Hanse town of Hamburg, saying that he was 
a free citizen and could not remain in a city that belonged to 
Prussia. All this happened at a time when Germany was 
already in danger of “ going Prussian,” and it suggests the 
remarkably detached attitude of leading men and circles 
towards the patriotic “ Schwung” just then beginning. 

The nation of poets and thinkers had not yet lost the 
habit of dreaming and thinking independently of the politics 
of the day. The first Prussian, and therefore political, poet 
of the 19th century was Heinrich von Kleist. Torn between 
Potsdam and Parnassus, a genius in a vacuum, he took his 
own life while still a young man! The first Prussian, and 
therefore political, philosopher was Fichte. The teaching of 
Kant, which was independent of Prussia~Germany and 
outside it, was no longer to give rise to laws for all mankind, 
but, according to Fichte, it was to issue instructions for 
Prussian citizens and soldiers. Thus German philosophy was 
subjected to a certain degree of Teutonisation. It became 
ambiguous. Hegel’s exaggerated dialectic provided both 
Karl] Marx and the German “ Tories ” with material. Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche, neither of whom could breathe in the 
contemporary Prussian atmosphere, became the frondeurs and 
critics of German thinking. 

The ideals and conceptions of Nietzsche, that least under- 
stood and most misrepresented of the German philosophers, 
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did not express harmony with the prevailing Prussian spirit 
but rather the spirit of opposition to it. Whether the Germany 
of that time was symbolised in the “ mailed fist ” of Bismarck 
or in Wagner’s theatrical megalomania, mattered little to 
Nietzsche, the “‘ good European,” as he liked to call himself. 
His spirit—with its touch of Polish—was too sensitive for 
the new Prussianised Germany. Only as a madman could 
he be induced to return to Germany, only when he could 
no longer defend himself could he be exploited by the Teutons 
among his fellow-Germans. 

Socrates and Plato learnt from their experience with the 
Sophists as peresennsiee with philosophy can make men 
vain. Ironically enough one is reminded of this in reading 
George Santayana’s “ Egotism in German Philosophy.” It 
is a fact that German vanity has sought and found sustenance 
in German philosophy. (“ Hence the egotist can the more 
easily mistake his passions for duties, and his cupidities for 
ideals.”) ‘The Germans have, in the latest stage of their 
imperialistic career, allowed their well-disciplined intelligence 
to be influenced by philosophical slogans. This, if not this 
alone, has made the German spirit amenable to the most 
extravagant and unlawful demands. Philosophy in itself is 
the opposite to a seducer. But as so often happens, the 
seduced is, in this case, too, more guilty than the seducer. 

In the Germany of to-day there is no living poet or 
thinker of distinction who has fallen from grace by supporting 
the National Socialists, with the one exception of the senile 
Gerhart Hauptmann. It is the day of the third-rate in 
Germany. ‘The second-rate are guilty of remaining silent 
or of allowing themselves to be carried along by the stream. 
Hitler’s mediocre mind has discovered for them, as for the 
majority of the German ple, the poison which they 
cannot resist, the revival of the dream of world domination. 
This narcotic has its origins in the primeval chaos as in the 
underworld of the German spirit. Since the Migration it has 
produced over and over again that patriotic-imperialist 
delirium which is regularly followed by increasingly horrible 
hang-overs. From the Migration and the time of Charlemagne 
onwards, German history has been a series of debauches and 
returns to sobriety in which the greatest exponents of the 
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German spirit have taken no part. German politics have 
never been more than a poaching on the preserves of German 
philosophy and poetry. Now these have been completely 
hounded down, together with German individualism. Any- 
thing of them that survives must be sought beyond the 
borders of Germany. 


IV—TuHE Many GERMANYs. 

German history shows no unbroken line of development. 
Even the centre of its political life has continually shifted. 
Under Charlemagne it was on the Rhine and further to the 
West and South, Then it moved still further south until 
at last the great medieval Emperor Frederick II actually held 
his court in Sicily. Only for a time was the geographical 
centre of Germany (Saxony and Thuringia) also its political 
centre. Ultimately Vienna became the residence of an 
imperial Power whose declining authority was filched from 
it by the Prussian kings. 

These equapeabied changes were accompanied by changes 
in the character of the German rule. The successive dynasties 
were as varied as the German stocks from which they came. 
Between the Swabians, Bavarians and Franconians on the one 
hand and the Saxons and Prussians on the other, there is at 
least as much difference as between, let us say, the Prussians 
and the English or the Franconians and the French. Germany, 
the German en the German people, were decentralised 
and attained only under the pressure and domination of 
Prussia a unity which, as we see to-day, was at best a doubtful 
experiment. 

It was only under the Second Empire that the Prussian 
attitude became representative of the whole of Germany, 
and was unfortunately recognised by the latter as such. Thus 
began the Prussianisation of Germany, which was from the 
beginning a falsification and became increasingly so as the 
standardisation of the German people kept pace with it. 
This standardisation was the source of all evils, the cause of 
the weakening of German-ness within Germany, despite all 
efforts to appear powerful. The Prince Consort, who knew 
his Germans and Prussians, gave as his advice : “‘ Germanise 
Prussia!” But to-day, when the whole of Germany has been 
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Prussianised, and moreover in the extravagant form of 
Hitlerism, it is necessary that the whole of Germany should 
be Germanised. And that can only come from the South or from 
the West. Prussia was born and brought up a military state— 
a political “ mixtum compositum,” the product of conquest, 
treaty-breaking and robbery. Such a state could only be 
represented by one body: the Army, the instrument of 
war | 

Munich is often accused of being the birthplace of 
Hitlerism. So it is. But what was the post-war Munich 
like ? The native population, by ancient tradition detached 
and tolerant, had been completely unbalanced by the grotesque 

riment of the Soviet Republic in the spring of 1919. 
erwards the town was flooded with Prussian officers and 
other reactionaries, such as General Ludendorff. These 
anti-Republican conspirators, in their public and private 
meetings, paved the way for National Socialism in Munich. 
Munich was always a foreigners’ city whose tradition it was 
to serve them. Now she serves the Nazis. 

Neither Munich nor Berlin was in itself responsible for 
the rise of the Nazi movement. Berlin has long ceased to 
be a Prussian city. It is the creation equally of Slavs and 
Jews as of Prussians and Germans. It was before 1933 a 
cosmopolis with a colonial streak, energetic alike in work 
as in the pursuit of pleasure. In both cities Hitler’s power 
is a plant in foreign soil. Its home is in the German provinces 
and its natural adherents are the German middle classes. 
From the provinces and the middle classes Hitler has advanced 
to the conquest of the upper and lower sections of the German 
people and has made out of the many Germanys that one 
Germany on to which he could unload the responsibility for 
this war. 

After this war, the most difficult war of all, will come a 
pone the most difficult peace of all. It will be peculiarly 

d for this one, standardised and drilled, Germany, which 
since 1933 has committed one sin after another, against the 
individuals within her border as against the nations without. 
If at the end “ Finis Germaniae”’ is not to be written, then 
there must be a revival of the many Germanys and a rejection 
of the Prussian predominance and guardianship—a revival 
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without the Prussian sergeant-major and the Prussian general- 
staff mentality. 

What then of the several generations which have been 
harried and ruined by National Socialist education? That 
is one of the unanswerable riddles of the coming peace, about 
which it is impossible to think without deep misgiving. When 
Napoleon had been defeated, he was superseded by the blackest 
reaction. Many fear, or have feared, that after Hitler’s fall 
Germany and the adjacent territories will succumb to 
Bolshevism. That is a mistake, since National Socialism is 
nothing else than Bolshevism in its Prussian-German form. 
Nothing can save Europe but democracy. What form it 
will take in Germany is as impossible to foresee as it is 
impossible to measure the abyss from which Germany must 
raise herself in order to reach the level of a worthy and 
dignified constitution and government. 
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Poutticat Liserty ; A History of the Conception in the Middle Ages 
and Modern Times. By A. J. Cartyie. viii & 220 pp. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 125. 6d.) 

STUDY of the European tradition with regard to political 
liberty from the Middle Ages to the present time would be of 
great value to-day, for whatever may be the true meaning of 
the terrible convulsions which Europe is suffering, they 

certainly have something to do with this theory and practice of political 

liberty. Dr. Carlyle’s book makes some contribution to such a study, 
but it is a pity that it is so limited. He traces in chronological order 
the doctrines of thinkers and writers, mainly jurists, publicists, and 
philosophers, from Gratian in the 12th century to Rousseau in the 18th. 
He then adds one chapter dealing with the question who, in the view of 
these thinkers, were to be regarded as full members of the political 
community and therefore as entitled to political liberty, and another 
chapter of six pages on the relation between economic and political 
freedom. The words “ modern times” in his subtitle must therefore 
be taken to mean the 18th century, for his book does not deal with 
either the tradition or the practice of the 19th and 2oth centuries. This 
in itself is an unfortunate limitation, for prima facie the conception of 
liberty has suffered some important modifications since Rousseau and 

Jefferson. 

The most valuable part of the book, nearly a half of its total bulk, 
is that in which he deals with seventeenth century thinkers, particularly 
some of the continental writers whose works are only known to scholars. 
He shows that, during the period in which it is customary to say that 
liberty was eclipsed and absolutism and authoritarianism dominant over 
the greater part of Europe, the traditions of political liberty and of free 
institutions persisted even in those countries where the eclipse seemed 
most complete. 

Here Dr. Carlyle’s occupation with the medieval tradition is relevant, 
but it is a pity that in the rest of the book he did not disentangle himself 
from the Middle Ages. He is continually trying to show that this 
medizval tradition is reproduced in the thought and doctrines of subse- 
quent thinkers, and once having satisfied himself that he has proved 
this he passes on to the next torch-bearer. The result is that he leaves 
the reader with the impression that the doctrine and practice of political 
liberty has hardly changed since Gratian’s day. It is not true, however, 
that political liberty, either in conception or in practice, was the same 
in the days of Rousseau or Burke as in those of Althusius, and the main 
thing which a history like this should tell us is what the differences were. 
Dr. Carlyle irons out the creases to such an extent that the product is 
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sometimes almost ludicrous. One example will show what we mean. 
The attitude of Burke towards political liberty is profoundly interesting 
and historically important. But you cannot understand it unless you 
consider his attitude to two revolutions, the American and the French. 
Dr. Carlyle ignores what he wrote about the Revolution of 1789 and 
concentrates his entire attention upon the speeches dealing with America. 
And so when two chapters on he comes to deal with Thomas Paine, 
the innocent reader might well draw the conclusion that Burke and 
Paine agreed with one another on the conception of political liberty 
and both of them with Althusius. But the not so innocent reader with 
some impatience wants Dr. Carlyle to expla'n why the Burke of the 
French Revolution differs so much from the Burke of the American 
Revolution and disagreed so violently with the author of The Rights of Man. 


History AS THE Story oF Liserty. By BENEDETTO CROCE. 4324 pp. 
(Allen & Unwin. 125. 6d.) 

SHOULD find it easier to write of Croce’s book if I had the least 
idea what it was all about. Paragraph after paragraph, firmly 
gripped, shrinks to a platitude, and in the sequence of platitudes I 
can discern no nexus and no relevance to the title of the book. 

I can indeed see that much is to be taken as a critique of bad Italian 
writers, whom I have not read, but whose demerits I can divine more 
clearly from my own experience of their class than from Croce’s exposition 
of their fallacies—the authors, for example, of nationalist or racial 
histories, or of romanticised biographies. But whenever Croce lifts 
himself to what—chiefly from the terminology—I guess to be his notion 
of philosophy, I am reminded of the cowman in Cold Comfort Farm, 
whose idealism seems to be of exactly the same type. There were, it will 
be remembered, three cows: Feckless, Pointless and Aimless. One 
of Feckless’s legs fell off, and she had to walk on three. The cowman’s 
attention being directed to this contretemps, he replied: “ And how can 
I, who do understand the deep heart of the dumb creatures, be minding 
about their legs ?” How, with all these abstract nouns to roll around, 
can Croce be minding about their sense ? 

“The following simple and fundamental truth can never be 
sufficiently insisted on: many minds lost in the shadows of 
naturalism and positivism find it hard to grasp: that ‘cause’ 
(though it may seem superfluous, we must here insist that we mean 
the concept and not the word ‘ cause’ which belongs to ordinary 
conversation), the concept of cause must and should remain outside 
history because it was born in the realm of natural science and its 
place is there. No one has yet succeeded in practice in relating a 
fragment of history by matching certain causes with this effect.” 
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If this means that a purely deterministic attitude to history, making 
no allowance for individual impulses, breaks down, it is a platitude. 
If it means anything else, it is nonsense. 

“Men with a gift for history have always been labourers in 
various fields, inclined to meditate upon situations which have 
arisen in order to overcome them and to assist others to overcome 
them by new activity : politicians who have written political history, 
artistic spirits who have tried by means of their intelligence to distil from 
the history of art an enjoyment of works of art, men of great moral and 
civil fervour who have severely scrutinised the history of human 
civilisation.” 

Always, it will be observed. Then am I to conclude that Gibbon had 
no “ gift for history” or that he was a man “ of great civil and moral 
fervour ?” 1 could sustain this latter judgment, in the sense that Gibbon 
had a most exalted sense of the virtues and privileges of civilisation. 
But that, I am sure, is not what Croce means. And the sentence I have 
italicised is as good an example as I have lately encountered of pseudo- 
philosophic phrase-making. It is the sort of thing we used to write 
in an essay timed to last ten minutes, when we only had ideas for 
five. 

“ Historical culture has for its object the keeping alive of the 
consciousness which human society has of its own past, that is, of 
its present, that is, of itself; and to furnish it with what is always 
required in the choice of the paths it has to follow, and to keep 
in readiness for it whatever may be useful in this way, in the future.” 

No one rates historical culture more highly than I do, but these 
declamatory pretentions will do nothing to recommend it, because they 
are obviously grounded on an error too gross to be called a miscon- 
ception. Conceivably, if we knew all that had ever happened, we might 
understand all that is happening, and, for anything I know, all that ever 
will. But the patch called history is so tiny in relation to the unrecorded 
stretch, and the illumination of that patch so imperfect, that it is idle to 
speak of the “ consciousness which human society has of its own past ”— 
even if we assume that human society can in any real sense be said to 
have a consciousness. And how, that being so, can these fragments 
of knowledge, most of them capriciously recorded and accidentally 
preserved, furnish guidance in the choice of a future path? I should 
base my defence on the much plainer ground that some people are 
interested in the past, and that, in this as in every other sphere of 
knowledge, a right and well-informed way of thinking is salutary, a 
wrong may be poisonous, to the whole intellectual constitution of a 
man of a country. There, at any rate, is something on which we can 
a'l agree. 

Then suppose we apply it to a topic which, as again we shall all 
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agree, it really is of consequence to be clear about—the conception of 
economic liberty. It gives Croce no difficulty. 

“ Liberty will always be formal and legal, and therewith spiritual 
and moral: material or economic liberty is a meaningless phrase. 
Whatever could it mean ? Freedom from material things ? Certainly 
not.” 

Nothing, of course, is easier-—or more common among those whom 
Croce calls the Eternal Vulgar—than to score a point by attributing a 
ridiculous sense to the other man’s words and then demonstrating their 
absurdity. And if material liberty can be taken to mean freedom from 
material things, I see no reason why spiritual liberty should not be 
defined as freedom from spiritual things. But in all these matters, with 
some definition we must begin, and, because liberty is a more general 
term than economic, logic requires that it should be first defined. And 
liberty being also, as a matter of historic fact, very largely an aristocratic 
conception, it is to the earliest formularies of aristocracy that we must 
first turn. 

The real and tonic virtue of Aristotle is that to whatever height of 
abstraction he may rise, we know that his feet are always on the ground, 
and that in his political speculations he is thinking all the time of what 
people really do, and what they really think and feel about it. Now 
in his doctrine the most completely free man is the aristocrat living in an 
aristocracy, ruling and ruled by turns: and the fundamental liberty 
which he posits, and which alone makes such a government possible, is 
oyordtew xal undév doyynuoveiv, to have leisure and never to do 
anything which is felt to be degrading. 

“We may define liberty, then, as the condition of those who live 
like that, who enjoy living like that, and are under no apprehension of 
ever being forced to live otherwise. What they do with their leisure, 
whether their notions of the degrading are sound or perverted, and how 
they protect their way of life against disturbance or dissolution, are, of 
course, very important considerations, but they do not enter into the 
definition. Apply this conception to the world of economic ordinances. 
Is there any necessary, any logical, incompatibility? I confess I see 
none. And if there is none, then economic liberty, so far from being a 
meaningless phrase, becomes a directive idea of the greatest value, 
seeing that it points to the creation of such an economic order as 
involves in itself the progressive elevation of the individual regarded 
as an intelligence ; a progressive improvement—which obviously only 
the community can effect—in the conditions under which he works and 
lives ; and whatever measures are necessary for protecting these advances 
as they are made. That may seem a great deal to get out of four words 
of Aristotle. But you can get it. What is more, you can verify your 
deduction by observation: you can employ it as a guide to action. 
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Whereas, the kind of idealism which Croce—and not Croce alone— 
professes, is so inflated with verbal alembications of the primitive theme, 
the mooring-lines which ought to hold all philosophy to the ground are 
so thin, that the balloon takes charge of itself, and goes soaring away in 
its aimless and mischievous career, until it becomes a public duty for 
someone to send a bullet through it. I suppose, for example, that 
Professor Tawney (page 221) is one of those who have “ defiled historic 
truth with causalism, determinism and psychology ” and have defaced 
their study of the relation between Calvinism and Capitalism “ by lapses 
into psychological occasionalism and contingentism.” Professor Tawney, 
I have no doubt, will ask for a translation of the indictment before he 
pleads to it. And the translation will show that it means nothing at 
all. It is only the bumping of the balloon along the ground. 

I remember once reading the Syllabus of Pio Nono, with much 
admiration for its sound sense, and only discovering at the end that the 
propositions which had impressed me so favourably were all under 
anathema. I have had the same experience again. 

“An integral and complete vision, unbiased, without any 
favouritism for any aspect in favour of the others, that (it may be 
urged) is what is wanted to raise the historian to the level of the 
scientist who studies all the works of nature in their entire con- 
jointness and common manifestation.” 

Really, I said, there are some grains of corn at the bottom of this 
windbag: and my mind launched out on its favourite run—how the 
grand Ionian conception of totopin, as the record of an entire culture, 
its growth, its characterising particulars, its contacts and intersections, 
was constricted by Thucydides to politics and war: how Voltaire and 
Robertson, one in a brilliant foray, the other in majestic deployment, 
broke through the enclosing circle: how Ranke devised new weapons 
and new tactics for the advance (it is a bad sign when a man, professing 
to write on history, speaks contemptuously of Ranke : he is, and always 
must be, the Head of the Profession), and how, and by whom, it was 
revealed to me that the subject of history is not events or forces or causes 
or people, but “ the common thought of common things.” But, not 
a bit of it. 

“ Such an ideal drawn from the natural sciences and imposed 
upon historiography could never bear any fruit except the repertory 
or the manual.” 

Enough? I think so. But what is it, I wondered; what is it that 
makes the simple English soul, with its prodigious wealth of native 
philosophy and experience on which to draw, the inevitable victim of 
every foreign declaimer, with an advertised name, who can hire a lecture- 
room or find a translator ? 

G. M. Youne. 
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Tue Soctat Poricy or Nazt Germany. By C. W. Guitiesaup. 

(Cambridge Press. 35. 6d. net.) 

T has been truly said that human beings can be divided into those 

who know their bias and those who do not. Mr. Guillebaud 

belongs to the latter class. He believes himself to be an objective 

student of Nazi Germany, but in this respect he is merely the victim 
of his own delusions. Almost every page of his little book is tendentious, 
without, apparently, the author being aware of it. The general effect of 
the book is to give a highly favourable account of the aims and achieve- 
ments of the Hitler regime in the sphere of industrial relations and 
social policy. 

This general effect is not, however, produced by the crude method 
of describing the advantages and omitting the disadvantages. It is 
produced by the far more subtle method of giving great prominence 
and weight to the achievements of present-day Germany, while relegating 
the darker aspects to brief remarks and understatements which sound 
often like mere asides. The defects of Nazi policy are treated in a way 
which makes them appear as though they were incidental rather than 
fundamental. 

It is worth while examining the objectivity for which Mr. Guillebaud 
claims to have striven so hard. In the flyleaf is a quotation by Mr. John 
de Courcy which states that “The outlook as regards [German] public 
opinion in April, 1939, from the Nazi point of view, was rather good. 
Reports from the big and fairly representative cities showed a general 
contentment among the working classes.” Without any enquiry into the 
correctness of this statement, Mr. Guillebaud remarks, on page 49, that 
“ the most important cause of that general contentment of which Mr. de 
Courcy has spoken, is due to the abolition of unemployment.” In his 
concluding chapter the author explains for the first time that his book 
“consists largely of reprints of the generally well-informed monthly 
Memoranda of Information circulated by the so-called Imperial Policy Group, 
of which Mr. Kenneth de Courcy is the editor.” Opinions differ widely 
concerning the objectivity of the Imperial Policy Group; but Mr. 
Guillebaud does not give the reader an opportunity of forming an opinion. 
He merely refers to the Group as an impeccable source of information. 

In an earlier chapter the author describes the Social Honour Courts, 
which most informed persons regard as a mere piece of legislative 
window dressing. After mentioning that very few cases have been 
brought before the Courts, Mr. Guillebaud continues: “ On the other 
hand, officials in the office of the Labour Trustee in Hamburg (the 
principal Nazi official in charge of industrial relations) declared that the 
existence of the Court was of genuine value, and that a large number 
of cases was dealt with by the Trustees by way of warning and admonition, 
which never came before the Court.” Is it objective to accept and 
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record such statements made by notoriously interested officials without 
further investigation ? If so, the social sciences have indeed sunk to a 
low level since the days when the Webbs did their work. 

Mr. Guillebaud’s ideas of working class rights are based on some 
remarkable conceptions. The abolition of the German trade unions is 
lightly glossed over and the unions are described on page 20 as being 
“completely reorganised and unified in an entirely different form, the 
Labour Front.” This statement is about as accurate as to say that the 
Social Democratic Party had been “ reorganised and unified” in an 
entirely different form, the Nazi Party. “In principle,” he writes in a 
later passage, “ membership of the Labour Front is voluntary, but in 
practice virtually the whole of German workers, and nearly all German 
employers, are members.” No word is vouchsafed as to the methods 
which have produced this remarkable mass adhesion to a movement 
which, whatever its other characteristics, is a powerful instrument of 
taxation, and which publishes no accounts. “ The Labour Front,” 
continues the author, “seeks to maintain industrial peace and to 
conciliate differences. . . . It is in a position to bring, and does in fact 
bring, great pressure to bear on employers to concede what it considers 
to be the just claims of the workers.” 

No attempt is made to analyse what “it” is and whom “it” 
represents, except to the extent of saying that “ its ” officials are appointed 
by the Party; and that “its” structure and personnel results in a bias 
which, “ it is said,” (we are not told by whom) tends to be more pro- 
worker than pro-employer. 

The implication is that the rights and conditions of the workers 
are well cared for by the Labour Front, and that they have lost little, 
if anything, by the suppression of the trade unions. On page 125, 
Mr. Guillebaud takes exception to a statement that the German workers 
accepted a servile status before the War, on the ground that similar 
measures have been introduced in Britain since the War, and that there 
is no essential difference between “near war” and actual war. He 
relegates to a footnote the qualification that the great power of the trade 
unions in England constitutes a real difference in practice (though 
presumably not in principle) between German and British conditions. 
There is not a word about the safeguard to working class interests 
provided by the political Labour movement in Britain. 

A further example of Mr. Guillebaud’s authoritarian outlook is to 
be found on page 50, where he explains that one source of “‘ that general 
contentment ” to which reference has been made is the German worker’s 
knowledge that the continuity of his employment is in no danger of 
being interrupted by either a strike or a lock-out. It follows, does it 
not, that the suppression—not by law, but by force and intimidation— 
of the right to strike, is no great hardship for the workers? Mr. 
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Guillebaud’s own view is that since a short stoppage of work is welcome 
to the workers as a means of providing change and rest, the introduction 
of holidays with pay in Germany, since 1933, may be regarded as a 
corollary of the abolition of the right to strike ! 

At no point does Mr. Guillebaud recognise that the harnessing of 
the whole industrial system of Germany to the military machine is not 
a momentary aberration but an essential feature of the regime. In 
reference to the enslavement of the workers in 1938-9 he writes: “ It 
may, however, reasonably be observed that from the Munich crisis 
onward, Germany felt herself to be on the brink of war.” Why was 
it “ reasonable” for Germany to feel herself menaced by war when 
Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier had gone to unprecedented lengths in 
accepting a complete diplomatic defeat, and had destroyed Czecho- 
Slovakia for the one purpose of avoiding war? The only answer can be 
that Hitler and his colleagues were determined on war. Yet of this the 
author makes no mention, except to say (in an earlier passage) that 
“ given Hitler’s foreign policy, the external reactions to it were clearly 
such as to call for abnormal measures in many fields, including that of 
labour policy.” 

The author nowhere exposes himself to the charge that he omits 
all mention of those aspects of Nazi policy which are subject to widespread 
condemnation in this country. He always criticises such matters, but 
usually in a perfunctory fashion; and the criticism is itself usually 
qualified. Thus his condemnation of the Gestapo and the abolition of 
freedom of thought and of speech in Germany is weakened by a reminder 
that not everyone who condemns the Nazis on these counts remembers 
that they apply equally to Soviet Russia. 

The persecution of Jewish Germans, which is dealt with in a paragraph 
of ten lines in a book of 134 pages, is given summary treatment which 
is typical, and not in accord with the importance paid to the matter 
by the Nazis themselves, who have made it a cornerstone of their policy 
in the spheres of population, propaganda, economics and culture. 
Mr. Guillebaud dismisses the treatment of Jews with the statement that 
“their standard of living has been deliberately depressed until, for the 
greater number, life in Germany has become an intolerable burden.” 

The one subject that the author deals with in an unequivocal manner 
is the long hours of work and their effect on the German employees. 
“It was a very tired, overstrained working population,”’ he admits, “ in 
all except the consumption-goods industries, which entered the war in 
September, 1939.” 

An occasional flash in the pan cannot, however, save the book from 
being a most misleading compilation. In its lack of insight and misplaced 
emphasis, no less than in its outlook and temper, it harks back to the 
pre-Munich period of appeasement. 
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Wuat Are We Wartinc For? by Francis WILiiams ; 
Freepom Is Our Weapon, by Tom WINTRINGHAM ; 
Make Fruitrut THE LANp, dy Str GEORGE STAPLEDON ; 
To Heit Wirn Currure, by Herserr ReaD ; 

STart PLANNING Britain Now, }y Rircure CALDER ; 
DEMOCRATISE THE Empire, by W. M. MACMILLAN ; 
Wuo 1s To Pay FoR THE WAR? by DouGtas Jar; 
PARLIAMENT Must BE REFORMED, Jy IvcR JENNINGS ; 
Tue Democratic Orper, by KEGAN PAvL. 1s. each. 

. FRANCIS WILLIAMS, who edits and introduces this 
series of pamphlets, begins with an essay which makes very 
unpleasant reading, but which should not for that reason be 
left unread. He shows, with arguments to which I can see 

no convincing reply, that this war cannot be won by means of a purely 
military victory, and, by less cogent arguments, that, even were such a 
victory to be achieved, as things now stand, we should probably suffer 
from a peace in which the vindictive folly of Versailles would be 

If we are to win the war and the peace we must accept a political 
and economic reorganisation such as will provide the technical and 
moral strength necessary for the destruction of Hitler’s “‘ New Order” 
and its replacement by a positive substitute. How this is to be achieved, 
in its military aspects, to produce the proposed results is not indicated 
here, but is, to some extent, found in six of the seven remaining 
pamphlets. 

Mr. Wintringham is concerned naturally and rightly with the business 
of winning the war, and within that sphere his attention is devoted to 
the army. The first effect of reading Freedom is our Weapon is to intensify 
the gloom produced by What are we Waiting for? ‘Take, for instance, 
the following passage—the writer is speaking of that fatal and hopeless 
passion for “ martial symmetry” which is the curse of old-fashioned 
armies : 

. . « the roofs of our pill-boxes and the sides of other concrete 
structures are carefully smoothed off, all to a uniform height. Then 
they are painted. No matter how good the painting may be, they 
show up because of their regularity, because their upper surfaces 
are straight lines, and because these surfaces are carefully smoothed. 
Often they are covered with artificial camouflage. But under this 
paint and camouflage remains the same material: white concrete. 
As soon as a shell or bomb or even a bullet cuts into the concrete, 
a white flake or chip shows, which can be seen far away. Coloured 
concrete could be provided for a ridiculously small extra cost, but 
probably if it was used the Treasury would disallow this extra 
cost. And even if they used coloured concrete, our army authorities 
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would be likely to insist on a single specified shade, and refuse to 
accept a concrete so blotched and speckled that it had natural 
camouflage qualities. 

This is the kind of brass-hatted and bureaucratic bumbledom that 
loses wars. It is the purely technical kind of old-fashioned stupidity 
of which the Nazis have managed to rid themselves. But there is another 
form of stupidity which we can liquidate but which the Nazis cannot ; 
it consists in refusing to avail oneself of the services of those with whom 
one is in political disagreement. So far we have determinedly refused 
to profit by this potential advantage. 

Officers are chosen “ because their parents have an income consider- 
ably higher than that normal throughout the country ” ; class conscious- 
ness is cultivated ; practical experience in fighting Germans and Italians 
in Spain is a disqualification ; there is a better chance of promotion for 
the ex-fascist than for the ex-communist. The blame for this absurd 
state of things lies to some extent with the communist party in this 
country. They have given the blimps, and perhaps some over-timid or 
supersensitive trades union leaders, a fine pretext for wrecking and 
obstruction. That does not alter the fact that technical and political 
conservatism has done far more to impede the national war effort than 
the Daily Worker. 

Something is being done, but not nearly enough, that is the opinion 
of Mr. Wintringham and most of the authors in this series. But if the 
reorganisation of the army can be achieved on sane lines there still 
remains the question, how is the reorganised army to be used. The 
author foresees a strategy involving the use of a light infantry, trained 
to move by sea or air, to operate with guerillas in mountainous country 
or in cities. To this I would suggest should be added a fifth column 
to distract, impede and occupy the enemy. In Poland and Czechoslovakia 
such auxiliary bodies are emerging; but we know little about them; 
examples of how such warfare can be carried on may be seen in the 
recent histories of Ireland and China. From the Irish example, which 
is more pertinent to the war in Europe, we may learn how a very small 
guerilla organisation can, by a scientific policy of political assassination 
and sabotage of administrative machinery, make the maintenance of 
government impossible. As the preliminary to an attack from outside, 
such a strategy might produce decisive results. Ultimately, perhaps, 
we may win simply because we can, and the Nazis cannot, afford to arm 
the people. 

In Sir George Stapledon’s pamphlet the essential unity of war and 
peace policy is more apparent, but, like Mr. Wintringham’s, his policy 
is of the utmost urgency. He also is concerned with the rectification of 
the errors and confusion of the past, and his extremely authoritative 
Statistics concerning the state of the land—which may be summarised 
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in the statement that 16} million acres of our land are in a neglected 
condition (i.e. 43 per cent of the land surface of England and Wales)— 
form an interesting comment on the activities of that party which claims 
to represent agriculture and has had a majority in the House of Commons 
for the last twenty years. Perhaps, if farmers showed a little more 
originality in their voting, rather more might be done for them. More 
cheerful and more immediately to the point is the statement that every 
single acre of this enormous area is capable of radical improvement. 
The method of improvement is not very fully explained in this pamphlet. 
Essentially the proposed technique is based upon the treatment of grass 
as a crop. If all land is to be made fertile and put into good heart, all 
land must be ploughed. The applications of this theory will be found 
in “ The Plough-up Policy and Ley Farming” by the same author. 
The requirements of a scientific agricultural policy are far-reaching. 
They involve, among other things, a national reorganisation of water 
supply, the building and taking over of cottages and farmhouses, a 
reconstruction of farm buildings and farm roads, and a rational remodelling 
of the lay-out of estates. Obviously such a policy requires drastic 
interference and spending by the government ; as the writer points out, 
there is bound to be much opposition, but the needs of war give some 
hope that these things which are in fact desirable, whether for peace 
or war, may be done. 

Mr. Ritchie Calder presents a similar picture of muddle, but most of 
his suggestions are necessarily of a post-war character; the need for a 
drastic cleaning up of the administrative archaisms and muddle of our 
municipal government are, however, of immediate and vital urgency. 
Mr. W. M. Macmillan’s views on imperial development are also partially 
for post-war application, though their adoption in principle here and 
now would undoubtedly help in the winning of the war. Particularly 
attractive is his suggestion of Colonial Members of Parliament; as a 
transitional stage in democratic self-government the idea seems excellent. 
So also are Mr. Ivor Jenning’s proposals for a reasonable limitation of 
the present wholly unreasonable powers of the House of Lords. 
Parliament and the electoral system as they now stand are fairly well 
suited to a party system in which both parties are representative of a 
monied interest, but in conflicts between the rich and the poor they 
exaggerate the naturally undemocratic conditions which exist. Anyone 
who has fought an election campaign in a rural area will know how 
heavily the possession of cars, telephones, leisure and money tip the 
scales against labour. But I think that the suggestion of giving a state 
election fund to the candidates of parties that held twenty seats in the 
previous parliament would be denounced, and rightly denounced, by the 
representatives of the smaller parties as monstrously unfair. The solution 
lies rather in giving state aid for a certain number of nominations. 
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Who is to Pay for the War? is well worth reading, and would be more 
so if it could have been written since the Budget. To the layman the 
whole business of lending seems slightly unreal; the most important 
thing seems to be to reduce civil consumption to the minimum compatible 
with carrying on the war, and afterwards to expand it to the maximum. 
The idea that any section of the community should be given a lien on 
the national resources by lending money when others are giving their 
lives (without return or profit) is monstrous. Mr. Jay seems to hold 
the same view. 

These are mere notes and scattered criticisms. If the authors of 
these pamphlets received the space that they deserve, the review would 
be much too long for publication. Of the whole series so far published, 
it may be said that it provides a reasonable basis for action, on the 
assumption that democracy must, if it is to survive, be a developing 
force, an instrument for winning the war as well as a war aim. 

An exception must be made in the case of Mr. Herbert Read. It is 
true that Mr. Read is concerned with democracy, but the basis of his 
argument is one that involves very different assumptions than those 
made by the economists and technicians. The thesis of Zo Hell with 
Culture is that xsthetic values are “ part of the structure of the universe,” 
impersonal and capable of scientific measurement, and that beauty may 
be defined as fitness for function. Hence, in capitalist society, where 
production is for profit and not for use, culture represents only a spurious 
veneer on the face of universal ugliness. In socialist society, where 
production will be for use only, universal beauty will result and the 
need for culture will vanish. In ¢hat society the artist will be merely 
the super-efficient labourer, elected by his fellow labourers (themselves 
artists) for his special skill. The house-painters will elect their own 
Rembrandt. The trouble with this argument (which I have perhaps 
rather unfairly condensed, for Mr. Read says some very sensible things, 
by the way) is that its first premise is demonstrably untrue. Let me 
restate that assertion in the author’s own words: “‘ When we say, for 
example, that two colours ‘clash,’ we are not expressing a personal 
opinion : there is a definite scientific reason for the disagreeable impression 
they create.” No doubt there is; but that does not make the opinion 
any the less personal. One of the very few zxsthetic assertions which 
can be verified by experiment is that tastes differ ; anyone who has ever 
tried to sell wallpapers will bear me out. Functionally perfect objects 
will not always arouse zsthetic admiration; the house-painters may 
reject Rembrandt and plump for Hitler. It is socially important to 
remember that tastes differ, and it is also important to notice that they 
change. It will be found that tastes can be classed into two main 
divisions : cultured tastes which change very slowly if at all, uncultured 
tastes which change with great rapidity. For a large number of social 
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purposes the former are much more valuable than the latter. Culture 
seems to preserve certain values which may almost be regarded as 
permanent. You can’t fool all the people all the time about Shakespeare, 
Raphael, and Mozart. Such variations as do occur in cultured taste 
may, I think, be ascribed either to esthetic labour-value which produces 
admiration for the highly-finished and industrially-perfect artifact 
(Functionalism), and, in another phase, for lavish and highly-ornamented 
work (conspicuous consumption); or to a purely class value, such as 
is manifested in the use of, or allusion to, a generally incomprehensible 
culture, indicative of an expensive and industrially useless education or 
way of life, and, more recently, the cultivation of xsthetic ideas which 
are unfamiliar or shocking to the lower classes. It is curious to note 
that in surrealism the upper classes have found an esthetic which is at 
once shocking in content and workmanlike in form. These variables 
in the determination of cultured taste are both aspects of what Veblen 
calls the pecuniary canons of taste. They would appear to be part of 
the class development itself. In a classless society they might disappear. 
But to condemn capitalist culture because of its aberrations is to throw 
out the baby with the bathwater, a definitely uneconomic proceeding. 

When it comes to a programme for action, Mr. Read shows that 
he has his head in the right place. 

“Let us build cities that are not too big, but spacious, with 
traffic flowing freely through their leafy avenues, with children 
playing safely in their green and flowery parks, with people living 
happily in their bright, efficient houses. Let us place our factories 
and workshops where natural conditions of supply make their 
location most convenient—the necessary electric power can be laid 
on anywhere. Let us balance agriculture and industry, town and 
country—let us do all these sensible and elementary things and 
then let us talk about culture.” 

How sensibly and vigorously Mr. Read writes, and how enthusias- 
tically one agrees with him when he begins to contradict himself ! 
QUENTIN BELL. 
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Mautana Asut Karam Azap. By MAHADEV SAHAI. 
and Unwin. 45. 6d.) 

HERE was a period in which the Muslims stood aloof from 

the British in India, and declined participation in the new 

system of education: while the Hindus availed themselves 

eagerly of the colleges and schools and used them as instruments 
of material advancement. Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, the founder of the 
famous College of Aligarh, with its motto : 

““ We are like the compass is: one point fixed on the sacred 

law, while the other describes the circle of the seven continents,” 
changed the bias of his co-religionists to one of co-operation: at the 
same time the growth of political aspirations was leading the English- 
educated class, predominantly Hindu, into an attitude of criticism, more 
and more outspoken. P 
This book, written by a Hindu who is the secretary of Mr. Gandhi, 

and the editor of his weekly paper, Harijan, gives an account of the 
life of an Indian Muslim, who has returned to the earlier tradition as 
an opponent of the British connection. Maulana Abul Kalam (known 
by the additional name of Azad, the Free), the son of an Arabian mother 
and an Indian father, was partly educated in the Al Azhar University 
of Cairo, in order that he might not have to accept the British-Indian 
system of education. His father was a fugitive from Delhi on the 
recapture of that city by the British in 1857. There was thus an element 
of non-co-operation in his origins: and his culture is the culture of an 
older Islam, in which Arabic and Persian learning plays the greater part. 
He has many foreign Asiatic friends, including the leaders of the Young 
Turk party, who made the revolution of 1908. He has taught himself 
English, and Byron, the lover of liberty, is his favourite poet; but, 
when he made his translation of the Koran, he chose for his medium 
the Urdu language. He reads the Upanishads and the Vedas and the 
Nyaya Vaisheshika philosophy, in their English dress. Not in close 
personal contact with his fellow human-beings, a man of the study 
rather than of the market-place, he is a blend of many influences: the 
ideal republicanism of primitive Islam, the religious patriotism which 
made men impassioned champions of the Caliphs at Constantinople in 
the closing days of the Caliphate, the revolutionary nationalism of 
nineteenth-century Europe, the non-violent non-co-operation of the 
Gandhian Gospel, with its mediaeval Hindu and modern Tolstoyan 
antecedents, and the political ambitions of twentieth-century India. 
A photograph of him, at the beginning of the book, shows the dour 
expression, the determined jaw, the steady, unblenching gaze, that befit 
the descendant of the man who refused divine honours to the Mogul 
Emperor Jahangir, when other theologians were more accommodating 
in their principles. 
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He has spent his public life in the patient effort to reconcile the 
Hindu and Muhammedan communities, and to unite the two in the aim 
of Indian national independence. In a declaration of his political faith 
made before a judicial Court, he said: “If to-day there was to be 
established in India an Islamic Government, but if the system of that 
Government was based upon personal monarchy or upon bureaucratic 
oligarchy, then to protest against the existence of such a Government 
would still be my primary duty as a Mussalman.” 

We get another glimpse of his fundamental convictions, when we 
read his pronouncement that 

“* Swaraj (self-rule) has no meaning till it annihilates the yawning 
gulf between the Haves and the Have-Nots.” 
Clearly he desires a social as well as a political revolution in India. As 
the Muslim President of the Indian Congress, elected to that office in 
1940, he is a standing embodiment of the unity of Muslims and Hindus 
in their aspirations for India. 

These aspirations, with their preliminary postulate that Hindu- 
Muslim differences are a creation of British policy, form the background, 
indeed virtually the content, of this biography. Mr. Desai has examined 
honestly the records of the past, and has made out a primd facie case 
which deserves an answer. It is clear, anyhow, that the British rulers, 
or some of them, hard pressed by demands for which they sought a 
better reply than the argument of the sword, were not sorry to discover 
supporters of British rule willing to utter the faith which was in them, 
and welcomed this accession of moral strength. But the practical 
problem as it stands to-day was stated by the Maulana, when he said 
that the solution of the communal problem was impossible, unless and 
until the British Government had w‘thdrawn and left the two com- 
munities free to resolve the quarrel between themselves. Will they talk 
it out peacefully, when there is no third voice to arbitrate between them ? 
And will the outside world leave them, undisturbed, to their quiet 
conversation ? 

It would seem that the solution must be carried a step further than 
the Maulana carries it. Must the British fleet remain to keep the ring 
against external ambitions, while India consolidates her liberty, and 
settles her internal differences, including the one between the Haves and 
the Have-Nots? The Maulana would probably answer No: and, in 
this answer, he would have the support of some, but not, the reviewer 
thinks, of the majority of Indians. The lesson of recent years, still more 
of recent months, is: not separation, but unity: and the Indian patriot 
should surely seek to maintain the unity of the Commonwealth, but to 
combine it with equality of status for India: which, as the reviewer 
believes, is the true and unanimous aspiration. Jonn Maynarp 
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Tue EasreRN MARCHLANDS OF Europe. By H. G. WANKLYN. 
xxiv & 356 pp. (George Philip. 125. 6d.) 
Tue DanusiAn Cask. By Leo Gesrerner. (Allen e Unwin. 15. 6d.) 
Esronta. By J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 248 pp. (Allen ec» Unwin. 8:5. 6d.) 
E three books raise one of the most urgent and complex 
problems of our time : the future of the numerous small national 
units that lie in eastern and south-eastern Europe between the 
two Great Powers of Germany and Russia. For the moment, 
the problem is settled: the Soviet Union has absorbed Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, the border districts of Finland, the White Russian and 
Ukrainian territories of Poland, and the racially confused Bessarabian 
flank of Rumania; and Germany effectively dominates, though she has 
not in every case annexed, the remainder of Poland, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and the lands of the Southern Slavs—except for those 
Adriatic slices which she has seen fit to throw as a sop to her ignoble 
and entirely undeserving ally in Rome. But no one who has any 
knowledge of the history of these countries and their enduring charac- 
teristics, both in the nature of the inhabitants and the nature of their 
economic geography, can imagine that this solution will be final, 
particularly in the case of the Danubian Balkans. The violation of 
national instincts and the principles of free development are so great 
in the German Lebensraum, that a reaction is bound to be preparing 
and will disclose itself the moment the hold of Reichswehr and Gestapo 
weaken. 

And yet the problem is one of the most formidable in the world, 
has already baffled several generations of statesmen, and will yield to 
no ready-made plan. Here are some of the questions involved. How 
shall the fact that the centre of gravity of Polish colonisation is in the 
basin of the Vistula, a fact which strongly reinforces the otherwise 
inconclusive Polish claim to an outlet to the sea, be balanced against 
the sharp division of German-colonised territory which a Polish corridor 
entails ? The rancour caused by this division was one of the chief weapons 
in Hitler’s hands. How shall a Baltic people like the Estonians, with 
a racial separateness and a strong organic unity that entitles them to 
independence, maintain that independence in view of the fact that their 
seaboard has advantages of the utmost strategic importance to their 
vastly greater Russian neighbour? How shall the naturally comple- 
mentary economic roles of highly industrialised Germany and the 
primary producing and mainly peasant Danubian countries, be accom- 
modated with the desire of those countries to fortify their independence 
and assure their economic progress ? Owing to their technical “ over- 
population,” the course open to them in pursuit of these ideals seems 
to be either more intensive farming or increasing and specialised 
industrialisation ; but both run counter to Germany’s economic needs. 
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How shall Rumanians, Hungarians, Bulgars and Yugoslavs form strong 
states that will guarantee their national identity, when no ethnic frontier 
—even granted that a certain exchange of population in transitional 
areas takes place—is strategically defensible? And finally, how is 
Vienna to play its historically and geographically determined role as 
the centre of cultural and economic exchange between north and south, 
east and west in this part of Europe, now that the Hapsburg Empire 
has collapsed and cannot (in spite of a great deal of wish-dreaming in 
certain circles) be re-established as before? As part of strongly 
centralised Greater Germany Vienna is condemned to decay, and as 
crowded capital of a small state made from the mainly mountainous 
and thinly populated German-speaking lands of Austria, it has already 
been a total failure. 

Miss Wanklyn’s book, in spite of its curious exclusion of Rumania 
and Bulgaria, is a very useful compendium of essential information, 
historical and geographical, for anyone who attempts to find an answer 
to these questions, and though it does not offer any solution to the 
main problem, it at least indicates those solutions which will not work. 
There are in addition a very large number of excellent maps, which 
would be valuable enough without the text, illustrating, as they do, the 
geophysical, racial, and economic features of the region in considerable 
detail and at various stages in history. Miss Wanklyn has obviously 
been at great pains to be thorough, and it is all the more disappointing, 
therefore, to find no adequate consideration in the book of the Danube 
itself, a factor that has played, and still plays, such an enormously 
important part in shaping Central European destinies; nor is the 
history of international trade and administration on the river even 
mentioned. Mr. Gestetner’s little pamphlet is an altogether more 
superficial work, clumsily written and marred by many questionable 
generalisations both in its central analysis of the problem and its ideal 
blue-print for a workable future. It is, however, valuable in its insistence 
on the disastrous effects of the struggle for autarky in each of the 
Danubian states ; it is impossible not to remember those ghastly years 
before the war, when each move towards autarky in one state made 
further autarky in the surrounding states inevitable, though everyone 
knew that the process was really a multiple suicide pact. Mr. Hampden 
Jackson’s study of Estonia is pleasantly readable and written with an 
agreeable but not too obtrusive bias in favour of the tough little people 
who have had to endure such incredible hardships from Germans and 
Russians throughout their history ; it fills a gap which has existed too 
long in English literature on the Baltic lands. And it is a reminder that 
in the north, as in the south of eastern Europe, the problem behind 
all other problems remains the same: the still unsatisfied land-hunger 
of the peasant masses. Joun LEHMANN. 
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MarxisM: Is rr a Scrence? By Max Eastman. (343 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 8%. 6d.) 
War AND Peace in Soviet Drietomacy. By T. A. Taracouzio. 
(x and 354 pp. Macmillan. $4.00.) 
R. EASTMAN’S new book is a brilliant sequel to his Stalin’s 
Russia, reviewed by us in a recent issue. It is an analysis 
and criticism of Marxist theory rather than of its application 
in practice by the Soviet Government, though applied 
Marxism is necessarily not ignored, and the part which deals with the 
revolutionary or social engineering of Lenin are particularly interesting. 
Mr. Eastman is such a clear and intelligent thinker that even when you 
think him wrong or wrongheaded, he makes you see the really important 
point in the problem which he discusses and over which you disagree 
with him. That is why this book, like its predecessor, deserves to be 
read by any one who is concerned to understand the theory and practice 
of Marxian socialism; it clears the mental system like an intellectual 
purgative. Mr. Eastman’s object is to distinguish the scientific from 
the unscientific element in Marx’s teaching. As an analyst and interpreter 
of the actual facts, of the nature and structure of 19th century capitalism 
and the causes which produced it, Marx wrote as a scientist. There is 
therefore a hard and vastly important kernel of scientific truth in Marxian 
socialism which has withstood and will withstand the Hegelian delusions 
of Marx himself, the fury of capitalists, and the folly of socialists. But 
Mr. Eastman maintains—and gives shrewd reasons for the opinion— 
that as a prophet Marx was hopelessly unscientific, and by the hocuspocus 
of Hegelian dialectic and of dialectic materialism himself provided the 
Marxian religion and the paraphernalia for turning it into a Church. 
The Hegelian and religious elements in Marx’s doctrine have been seized 
on by his disciples, and the True Believer now has as fantastic an edifice 
of economic dogma to fight for and persecute for as any of the more 
ancient and theological religious fanatics. 

What ordinary, sane people can get themselves to believe in this 
way is shown by Mr. Taracouzio’s analysis of the Soviet Government’s 
diplomacy in relation to war and peace. The object of the book is to 
analyze the Soviet international policy in the light of Marxian theory. 
It is a laborious, detailed, and documented work and it gives a valuable 
account of Soviet foreign policy from the earliest times to the present 
day. The book would have been easier to read and just as useful if 
Mr. Taracouzio had been rather shorter winded. Incidentally, however, 
whenever he solemnly discusses what kind of war according to Marxian 
dogma each war waged between 1919 and 1939 was, he illustrates the 
moral of Mr. Eastman’s book, for, if one did not know already that 
the human mind is, like Habbakuk, capable of anything, one would 
imagine that belief in such unmitigated nonsense was impossible. 
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Tue British Constirurion. By W. Ivor JENNINGS. xvi. & 232 pp. 
(Cambridge Press. 8s. 6d.) 
HIS is a model book of its kind and could hardly be better. It 
is written for the “ ordinary person” by an expert, to explain 
to him the nature and working of the British Constitution and 
the contemporary problems of society and government which 
they involve. Dr. Jennings has a rare combination of qualities which 
make him peculiarly fitted for such a task, as readers of his articles in 
these pages on the week to week work of parliament in war time 
have learnt. He is a leading authority upon constitutional law, but, 
unlike so many people who possess profound expert and academic 
knowledge, he understands and is intensely interested in the working 
of the machine in everyday and contemporary life. He sees instinctively 
the relevant fact and the important point. He has a clear mind and a 
clear style and so he can put his expert knowledge at the service of the 
ordinary man. He can even write amusingly about the British 
Constitution without writing cheaply. Lastly he combines a lively, 
critical scepticism with soundness and sobriety of judgment. 

The book is a straightforward account of the Constitution, dealing 
in order with the relations to government of people, the political parties, 
the House of Commons, the House of Lords, the Crown, the Civil 
Service, and the Cabinet. One of the chief reasons why it should prove 
valuable to the ordinary reader is that Dr. Jennings sees a constitution 
not as “a framework of laws, but a tissue of dynamic relations.” In his 
analysis, therefore, he always gives us the framework of laws in clear and 
simple language, but is continually trying also to discover and explain 
those “ intangible relationships which,” as he says, “are more easily 
felt than analysed,” but upon which the process of government ultimately 
depends. He is particularly successful in unravelling these intangible 
relationships and explaining their effects in two instances: the relation 
of public opinion to the Government and the influence of the monarchy. 

Believers in democracy, who have felt the need of stout hearts and 
firm faith beneath the blows and broadcasts of dictators in recent years, 
should derive some encouragement from reading this book. Dr. 
Jennings’s view is, in the main, the classical view of the Constitution 
and of our democracy. He maintains that the Constitution, as it 
actually works, means government by opinion and that we have govern- 
ment by the people, “ not merely because the people exercises a choice 
freely and secretly at short intervals, but also because it follows from 
that fact that the whole machinery of government—the House of Lords 
in part excepted—is keyed to public opinion.” Civil liberty, he maintains, 
is the consequence of political liberty, and to us democracy “ means that 
the people must be free, the free choose the rulers, and the rulers govern 
according to the wishes of the people.” The evidence for this view is 
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given in his book, in the detailed analysis of the Constitution and of 
how it actually works. 
LEONARD WOOLF 


IpEAS AND IDEALS OF THE British Empire. By Ernest BARKER. 
(viii and 167 pp. Cambridge Press. 35. 6.) 
HIS little book has considerable merits. It is written with 
clearness and economy. The first chapter on the conception of 
empire in different ages and the historical accretions which 
overlie it to-day is excellent. So are the two chapters which 
follow and which deal with the development of the British Empire in 
its “‘ modern-maritime ” phase and with the political ideas informing it. 
The treatment of the growth of the Dominions, of Dominion Status 
and its problems, is for the most part unexceptionable. Finally it may 
be said that the whole book is an elegant picture of the British Empire— 
an Academy portrait—seen through the eyes of a Liberal imperialist ; 
idealism has guided the brush to smooth out any wrinkles or creases, 
blemishes or irregularities. 

There is the rub ; these pages are redolent of the Liberal imperialism 
of Grey, Asquith, and Haldane, and it is arguable that the idealism of 
that type of imperialism, by painting the map, not red, but rosy, by a 
certain agility in the forgetting of facts and in preserving “liberal 
principles ” in perorations, had a good deal to do with the destruction 
of British liberalism. ‘“‘ We are to be sure a miracle every way,” says 
Fanny Price in Mansfield Park, “ but our powers of recollecting and of 
forgetting, do seem peculiarly past finding out.” The powers of the 
Liberal imperialist and Dr. Barker to forget are certainly “ peculiarly 
past finding out.” The unmitigated rosiness of the map and picture are 
largely due to it. It is in dealing with India and the colonial empire that 
Dr. Barker’s power of forgetting is so effective. If the book is intended 
as propaganda for foreigners and natives of the Empire, it is effective, 
but if it is intended as a serious study of how far “ ideals ” are imperially 
translated into practice, there are big holes in the picture. For instance, 
at the end of the book we are told categorically that one half of the 
“dual trust” has been “ faithfully obeyed,” namely the half which is 
concerned with “ the advancement of the well-being and the liberty of 
native populations.” No impartial and informed person will deny that 
much has been done within the Empire to advance the well-being and 
liberty of native populations, and Dr. Barker is right to say so and give 
examples. But he has no right to omit the creases and the wrinkles 
in this picture. Nothing is said in this book of the colour bar, industrial, 
political, educational, and social, which dominates the whole of South 
Africa, the two Rhodesias, and Kenya. Nothing is said of the obvious fact 
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that there is a serious danger of this rigid colour bar system spreading 
over the whole of British Africa after the war. Nothing is said of the 
uncontrovertible fact that this colour bar system is deliberately intended 
to prevent, and does prevent, “ the advancement of the well-being and 
the liberty of the native populations.” 

Another instance of the rosiness of Dr. Barker’s spectacles may be 
given. It is concerned this time with India. India, Mr. Barker says, 
already has much of “ the actual substance ” of Dominion status, even 
if she has not its form. The reasons which he gives for this rather 
startling statement are as follows: “ India has been included with the 
Dominions by the Imperial Conference in the claim for an adequate 
voice in foreign policy.” Analyze the meaning of this oracular sentence 
and you find it means that India has been included in a claim to say 
something about foreign policy. The Dominions are, however, not 
“ included in a claim” ; they have the power actually to determine their 
own foreign policy, even to the extent of maintaining the foreign policy 
of neutrality when the British Government is at war. That is the 
substance of Dominion status so far as foreign policy is concerned. 
India has no such power at all, and India, in the sense of Indians, has 
no control of any sort or kind either over foreign policy or the voice 
of the Indian Government with regard to foreign policy. In this respect 
India has not got the substance, it has not got even the shadow of the 
shadow, of Dominion status. The second reason which Dr. Barker 
gives for his statement is that “like the Dominions, and along with 
them, India signed the Treaty of Versailles: like the Dominions, and 
along with them, she became an original member of the League of 
Nations.” But it is only by “the power of forgetting ” that any one 
could make this astonishing statement. India did not sign the Treaty 
of Versailles or become a member of the League “ like the Dominions.” 
The substance of Dominion status consists entirely in the fact that 
Australia and Canada decided upon their course of action in these matters 
without reference to the British people, parliament, and Government, 
and solely with reference to the will of the Australian and Canadian 
peoples and Governments. The decision of India, on the other hand, 
was simply a decision of the British Government. In this case it would 
be an exaggeration to say that India had the shadow of the shadow of 
Dominion status. 


e LEONARD WOOLF. 
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